Discover one of the world’s greatest 
civilisations — from the birth of 
democracy to the wrath of the gods 
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Q&A: Were Roman soldiers paid in Salt? BE 





Inspired by The National Archives’ records discovered on Ancestry 
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Which led me toa toh year 
old girl made to work. .. ne 
Her brothers went to school, 
her wages went to the family. 


This unfairness must have . 
ignited something in her as years 
later she boycotted the 1911 census. 
Imprisoned and willing to risk 
everything for the movement, she 
never gave up. 


The Suffragettes paved the 
way for women to vote and 
I discovered she was one of them. 
My Great, Great Aunt. 
Eliza Dobson. 
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The estimated number 
of Persian soldiers 
killed in three days 

at the battle of 
Thermopylae 
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England’s Queen 
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Spain in 1554 
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The number of child 
refugees who were 
brought to Britain 
during the Spanish 
Civil War 
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Blarney Stone? And were Roman soldiers really paid in salt? 
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<q Women in Sparta enjoyed greater freedoms 
than those in other city-states, but ancient Greece 
was still very much a man’s world overall 
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Spain ended in heartbreak and tragedy sparked an Anglo-French war in Africa 
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Young pupils at a Parisian school for 
the blind take part in a gymnastics 
class at the turn of the 20th century. 
By the time the photograph was 
taken, Paris had been paving the way 
Tam=xelU(or-) dale maarMmUrier-lINmlan) oyliccve mice) es 
over a hundred years. In 1785, Valentin 
Haily founded the city’s Institution 
Royale des Jeunes Aveugles (Royal 
TaSsdi del Kem colam=Jilavem Coleidap Mm Tal(otn| 
became the first school for blind 

(ol ali Kel cvam am aaremu cela comm tatelare mals) 
school’s pupils was Louis Braille; 

it was while studying there that he 
oX=te l=] ame (=N/2) 0) ) [ale Maal=Me (0) tay of l-i-1e| 
system of reading and writing that 
still bears his name today. 
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in late July 1958. The tropical 
cyclone - one of 21 to hit the Pacific 
that year - caused large amounts 

of flooding, destroying homes, 
crops and ships. Five people in the 
Japanese capital were killed and 24 
were injured. However, in September 
1959, the country would experience 
its deadliest typhoon to date - the 
Isewan Typhoon, or Typhoon Vera. 
Fatalities across Japan numbered 
more than 5,000, with at least a 
raaTiticey alm ex=xe) o) (= Wu natsloc=W aceya ats) (=3o" 
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1979 


A group of tourists stop for a quick photo during 
a guided trip up Italy’s Mount Vesuvius - the 
infamous volcano that in AD 79 destroyed the 
towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Inspired by the ‘Grand Tours’ undertaken by 
young aristocrats in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
wealthy Victorians also acquired a taste for 
international travel, making use of new railway 
routes along the way. Pompeii had only been 
rediscovered in the mid-1700s, and people 
were keen to see the ruins - and plaster casts 
of victims made by Giuseppe Fiorelli in 1863 - 
though perhaps not all of them from 
the comfort of a sedan chair! 
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THINGS WE LEARNED THIS MONTH... 


RECENT HISTORY HEADLINES THAT CAUGHT OUR EYE 


EXPEDITION TO SEEK SHACKLETON’S SHIP 

A new search is to be launched next year to find the wreck of 

Sir Ernest Shackleton’s lost ship Endurance. The vessel — which was 
crushcd by pack ice and sank as the famed explorer attcmptcd to 
cross Antarctica in 1915 — lies 3,000 metres below the surface of the 
Weddell Sea, but its precise whereabouts are unknown; Shackleton 
and his crew survived the expedition but they were left stranded for 
months. The team behind next year’s mission, dubbed F-ndurance22, 
is counting on melting ice caused by rising temperatures to aid it in 
navigating the dangerous waters. A previous attempt to locate the 
ship in 2019 had to be abandoned duc to extreme weather conditions. 
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RARE SARCOPHAGUS DISCOVERED IN BATH 
A Roman-era coffin containing two skeletons 
has been unearthed in a public park in Bath, 
Somerset. The stone sarcophagus was 
discovered in the city’s Sydney Gardens during 
landscaping work, along with coloured beads 
and a pot filled with food remains - possibly 

a votive offering. Unusually, one of the bodies 
was found in a prone position, with the other 
laid at their feet. Laboratory tests are now 
underway to learn more about the deceased 
and the lives they may have led, while council 
officials are also discussing whether the coffin 
should be put on permanent public display. 


The auction price recently 
paid for a rare copy of 
the US Declaration of 

Independence, found in 
a Scottish attic 


MEDIEVAL CLIMATE CHANGE IN SCOTLAND? 
The effects of medieval climate change are 
being analysed at a Scottish castle. The present 
Caerlaverock Castle, near Dumfries, is thought 
to have been relocated from a site on lower 
ground, nearer the sea, in the 13th century. 
Environmental archaeologists are now 
investigating whether the castle’s original 
location - which is now covered by wetland 

— became untenable due to marine storms, 
which eroded the coastline. Although the first 
castle was built in 1229, its replacement had 
already been constructed by the time Edward I 
of England invaded Scotland in 1300. 
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DEER CARVINGS OFFER NEW CLUES 

ABOUT PREHISTORIC ART 

Prehistoric carvings of animals have been 
discovered in Scotland for the first time. Found 
by chance at the Dunchraigaig Cairn burial site 
in Kilmartin Glen, Argyll, the rock markings 

~ which are thought to be between 4,000 and 
5,000 years old - depict several red deer, 
which were commonly killed for their meat 
and hides. According to Dr Tertia Barnett 
(pictured right) from Historic Environment 
Scotland, the discovery “changes the 
assumption that prehistoric rock art in Britain 
was mainly geometric and non-figurative”. 
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LEONARDO BEAR SELLS FOR £8.8M 
A drawing of a bear’s head by Leonardo da 
Vinci has sold at auction for a record £8.8m. 
The tiny artwork is just one of a few pieces 
by the Renaissance polymath still in private 
ownership, and is thought to have been drawn 
in the 1480s alongside a series of other animal 
subjects. The sale, which was held by Christie’s 
auction house, beats the previous record for 
a Leonardo drawing — a piece known as Horse 
and Rider previously sold for £8.1m in 2001. 
The new owner of Head of a Bear is unknown, 
but its former holders include artist Sir Thomas 
Lawrence who sold it in 1860 for just £2.50. 
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ABOVE: John admires Saint 
Agatha by Carlo Dolci, which is 
held at Osterley Park and House, 
west London 
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LEFT: A17th-century miniature of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
by Isaac Oliver at Powis Castle 
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FAR LEFT: A portrait of the 
Marquis de Champcenetz by 
renowned English artist Thomas 
Gainsborough at Knole, Kent 
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MY LIFE IN HISTORY 


MEET THE PEOPLE BRINGING THE PAST TO LIFE 





Senior National Curator, 
Midlands (Pictures and Sculpture) 
at the National Trust 


Dr John Chu 





HOW DID YOU BECOME A CURATOR? 
I realised quite early on that I wanted to 
be a curator, so I worked steadily towards 
it. Volunteering in museums and postgraduate 
studies were really important steps on the 
way. It’s been hard work but, at the same time, 
it’s always felt like natural progression. 

Even as a kid I gravitated towards the 
visual arts and enjoyed sharing my pleasure 
and interest in them. I could spend hours in 
Manchester City Art Gallery. That’s probably 
what’s behind it all. 


WHY DID YOU CHOOSE PICTURES 

AND SCULPTURE AS YOUR SPECIALITY? 
I can’t remember a time when I wasn’t 
fascinated by pictures and sculpture. I’ve always 
appreciated art’s ability to create a space for 
reflection, and a sense of connection to an ever- 
expanding range of ideas and cultures. 

As time has gone on, I’ve also grown to value 
the intellectual challenges of understanding the 
original meaning of artworks. Along with music 
and literature, for me, the visual arts create the 
most intimate and emotional experience you can 
have with people of far-distant times and places. 

To give a simple example, there’s a real magic 
in seeing a spontaneous brushstroke that looks 
like it was painted yesterday, but is actually 
hundreds of years old. It makes the past - but 
also the present moment - feel so alive. 


WHAT DOES AN AVERAGE DAY 

AT WORK LOOK LIKE FOR YOU? 

With over 13,500 oil paintings in National Trust 
collections across England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, not to mention all our sculpture, prints 
and drawings, there’s a lot to keep me busy. At 
any given time, I might be giving a public talk on 
a painting, valuing a statue, making conservation 
decisions or initiating a research project. 

This year has been especially exciting. In 
September we're publishing a book illustrating 
100 of the National Trust’s best paintings — from 
medieval times to the 20th century. It was really 
hard work to arrive at the final selection - we 





The idea that historic houses are unchanging is a common 
misconception, says curator Dr John Chu 


could have included at least four times as many 
in the book. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY FAVOURITE 
PAINTINGS OR SCULPTURES 
YOU CAN TALK ABOUT? 
The paintings that are closest to my heart are 
often the ones that I have had a hand in acquiring. 
There might be a perception out there that historic 
houses and their contents are unchanged and 
unchanging. Part of my job is to identify artworks 
that left sites before they came under the care of 
the National Trust. It’s up to me to make the case 
for bringing them back. 

Early into my time at the National Trust, 
we fundraised to secure a beautiful portrait 
by Thomas Gainsborough for Knole in Kent. It 
depicts the Marquis de Champcenetz, a French 
aristocrat who fled to England during the French 
Revolution and found refuge at the house. 
I love the sensitivity of the likeness, but also the 
resonance of its story of homes lost and found. 

These acquisitions provide permanent public 
access to fantastic works of art - which is great 
in itself —- but they also provide a new perspective 
on National Trust sites. I was lucky enough 
to curate exhibitions at Osterley Park in west 
London and Powis Castle in Powys, to celebrate 


the purchases of Carlo Dolci’s Saint Agatha and 
Isaac Oliver’s superb miniature of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. We redisplayed whole sections of 
each house around these acquisitions. You get 
really intimately acquainted with works of art 
through that process. 


WHY DO YOU BELIEVE THAT 
ARTWORK FROM THE PAST IS 
STILL RELEVANT TODAY? 
The art of the past resonates in so many ways 
with people’s present-day experience. Among 
the pictures cared for by National Trust, there 
really is something for everyone to connect 
with. Many people find solace in the beauty 
and creativity they find in works of artists like 
Rembrandt, JMW Turner and Barbara Hepworth. 
Others might be intrigued by the parallels 
between a historical portrait sitter like Lord 
Herbert, brazenly promoting his looks and 
courtly talents, and a contemporary social media 
influencer manipulating their online image. 
Then there’s the emotional and spiritual 
potential of art. Dolci, for example, shows 
the martyr Saint Agatha in the midst of her 
torture by the Romans. The picture invites 
us to contemplate the cruelties of religious 
persecution and empathise with the suffering 
of one willing to stand against it. It’s hard to 
imagine anything more profound. 


WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU 

GIVE TO ASPIRING CURATORS? 

Be tenacious, but remain open to new ideas 
and be curious about different points of view. 
There’s no substitute for scholarship and deep 
knowledge - so work hard on that — but bear in 
mind that it won’t count for much if you can’t 
make your subject meaningful for others. © 


DR JOHN CHwU is Senior National Curator, 
Midlands (Pictures and Sculpture) at the National 
Trust and co-author of the forthcoming book 

100 Paintings from the Collections of the National 
Trust, on sale from 2 September. Find out more at 
nationaltrust.org.uk/shop 
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THIS MONTH... 1946 


ANNIVERSARIES THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 





Words: Emma Slattery Williams 





Squatters take 
over west London 








n 8 September 1946, 

property owners across 

England’s capital were in 

a state of panic as around 

1,500 squatters descended 
on empty buildings across west London. 
It was the culmination of a year’s worth 
of squatting by families desperate for a 
home in postwar Britain. 

After the end of World War II, the 
British housing market was in crisis. 
The war had halted the construction of 
new houses and thousands of homes 
and businesses had been damaged or 
destroyed beyond repair in the bombing 
raids of the Blitz. Many 
families still lived in 
cramped slums, far 
outdated for the modern 
age in which they were 
living. Families were 
moving to new areas 
for work, such as the 
steelworks in Scunthorpe, 
to find there was nowhere 
for them to live. A boom in 
births, plus the return of 
men and women from the 
armed forces, saw a need for 
housing like never before. 

If you were lucky, you 
may have been given a 
prefab to accommodate 
your family after being 
bombed out of your home. 
These were bungalows made 
of prefabricated parts that 
could be constructed easily, 
without the need for skilled 
builders. For many, they were a 
revelation, offering an inside toilet for the 
first time, but prefabs were never meant 
to be permanent and there weren’t 
enough for everyone; some people had 
to move in with family and friends. But 
for others, empty military buildings 
left behind after the war offered an 
alternative solution. 
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ABOVE: A woman uses 
a modern gas stove in 

the Holland Park home 
her family is occupying 


ABOVE RIGHT: Prefabs 

were easy to put up, as 
demonstrated by these 
Watford schoolchildren 


While the building of houses 
may have slowed down during 


bases and barracks had sprung 
up in their hundreds. After the 
war, many local governments 
had requested that these buildings 
be transferred over to housing, but 
the request was denied and the huts 
remained empty until vigilante groups 
stepped in. 


NON-HOSTILE TAKEOVER 
During the summer of 1946, thousands 
of families squatted — that is, occupied 


World War II, military camps, air 


Squatters demand 
water and bedding after 
setting up residence in 
Abbey Lodge, London 





without permission - in 
abandoned and disused military 
camps across the country. The 
year before, empty properties 
in south coast towns had been 
occupicd by former servicemen, 
but in 1946 the squatting 
movement wenl one slep further. 
One of the first sites to witness 
an influx of homeless families 
was Vache Park in Chalfont St 
Giles, Buckinghamshire. Ex-commando 
John Mann, who was sharing a cottage 
with his family as well as 10 strangers 
overheard the news in August 1946 that 
a nearby deserted army camp was being 
prepared to hold Polish ex-servicemen. 
By the next day, 120 British families 
had moved into the spacious huts 
after a group of veterans managed to 
successfully seize the camp. 

Local authorities relented and, with 
public approval, the families enjoyed 
their newfound space. Violet Bree was 
one of those who moved into a hut 
at Vache Park and was thrilled at the 


24 


Some families who squatted 
in London’s flats still had to 
share, but it gave thema 
roof over their heads 


“Is It not wonderful? So much 


Space! We used to live in one 
room with my mother-in-law 
- | was terrified of her” 


prospect, telling TIME magazine: 

“Ts it not wonderful? So much space! 
We used to live in one room with my 
mother-in-law — I was terrified of her. 
They say it will be 10 years before we 
get a house, but I do not mind if we can 
stay here. There is another room behind 
there (they are going to knock a door 
through) with a telephone. I never had 
a telephone before.” 

Military camp occupation was very 
appealing for veterans and others who 
had lost their homes. For men and 
women who had survived the horrors of 
war, it wasn’t much for them to expect 
somewhere decent to live. 

Many of the homes that families 
were forced to share, or had been 
bombed out of, were a far cry from 
the comfortable and high-quality 
military accommodation, although not 
all military camps were of the same 
standard. Some would leak and lacked 
sewerage, electricity and even water. But 
for many families, this was still preferable 


ABOVE: A boy points 
out where his bedroom 
used to be after the 
destruction of his 
house during a German 
bombing raid 


TOP RIGHT: MPs inspect 
new council houses 
being built in Bethnal 
Green in London’s East 
End, July 1946 


if it meant they had their own space and 
didn’t have to live with strangers. 


CHANGING TACTICS 

The Labour government, which had 
come to power in 1945, had promised to 
build new homes as part of its election 
campaign. But it did not want to be seen 
to be reacting too harshly towards the 
squatters, and for a few months seemed 
to take no action. By 19 August 1946, 

the Ministry of Health had reportedly 
announced that where military 

camps were suitable for housing, local 
authorities would take them over for this 
purpose, but where this was not possible 
evictions would be necessary. 

Much of the British public sympathised 
with the plight of the squatters. If 
government buildings were empty 
and the government wasn’t providing 
adequate housing, then there should be 
no problem with people living there. 

The media used the squatting movement 
as an extension of the ‘Blitz Spirit’, 







reporting that people 
were simply making 
the best out of a bad 
situation. Many squatters 
were happy to pay rent - 
they didn’t want a home 
for nothing, and comumillees 
were set up to collect money. 
On 17 August 1946, 
Clementine Churchill, wife of 
former prime minister Winston 
Churchill, officially unveiled the first 
council houses to be built since the war 
in Woodford, Essex, and used the event 
as an opportunity to throw her support 
behind families who were ‘squatting’: 
“These people are referred to by the 
ungraceful term ‘squatters’, and 
I wish the press would not use this word 
about respectable citizens whose only 
desire is to have a home.” 

Before long, the government had 
created committees for the occupied 
camps; if the sites were needed for other 
uses, eviction proceedings were started, 
but otherwise local councils would 
provide water, electricity and collect rent. 
Since these families were no longer on 
their council housing waiting lists, those 
in local government were usually more 
than happy to oblige. 

Keen to capitalise on the situation, 
Britain’s Communist Party accelerated 
the squatting movement, and organised 
a mass squat of privately owned 
empty properties in west London. On 
8 September 1946, in what became 
known as the Great Sunday Squat, 
around 1,500 people moved into 
vacant houses, flats and hotels across 
Kensington, St John’s Wood and Pimlico. 
Groups such as the Women’s Royal 
Voluntary Service supplied the squatters 
with camp beds, stoves and food. > 
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“@ One of the places taken over were the 
luxury flats at the Duchess of Bedford 
House in Kensington, which had been 
used during the war by the Ministry 

of Works. The Ministry had suggested 
the apartments be used for housing the 
homeless, while the Borough Council 


wanted them to return to high-rent flats. 


Now that private properties rather 
than government buildings were being 
targeted, the press began to turn against 


the squatters, reversing much of the 
public’s former goodwill. The government 
also came down harder, and took steps 

to end the squatting. Police set up 
blockades around the squats and tried to 
prevent food and other amenities from 
reaching them, as well as attempting to 
stop anyone from returning after going 

to work. The squatters came up with 
ingenious ways to get around this, though; 
men would use the rooftops to get out to 





ABOVE: Labour MP and 
health minister Aneurin 
Bevan. It was his 1949 
Housing Act that 
opened up council 
housing to all 


TOP LEFT: Squatters 
at the Duchess of 
Bedford House flats 
serve hot meals to 
each other 
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19 September 
1356 


The English win a major 
victory over France at the 
battle of Poitiers. This ends 
the first phase of the 
Hundred Years’ War and 
King John II of France 
becomes an English 
prisoner for four years. 





work and pulley systems were used to 

move food between houses. 

Eventually, the electricity and water 
for the buildings were turned off, and 
after 12 days, the squatters were 
evicted. The ringleaders were arrested 
and charged with incitement to 
lrespass, but sympathetic judges simply 
suspended Lheir sentences in return for 
their good behaviour. 

The men and women of the Great 
Sunday Squat were rehomed, but many 
of those residing in military camps 
remained there well into the 1950s. On 
10 October 1946, in a report lo the [Touse 

of Commons, then Minister of Health 
Aneurin Bevan confirmed that 39,535 
people were occupying 1,038 camps in 
England and Wales. 

House building in Britain soon rose 
dramatically. In 1946 around 23,000 
houses were built and by 1948 this figure 
had climbed to more than 190,000. © 


LISTEN 

Aga 4 A BBC Radio 4 series, Streets 
Apart: A History of Social Housing, 
is available to stream now: 

bbc.co.uk/programmes/b092sx21 





3 September 1783 


US sovereignty is finally recognised 
by Great Britain, seven years after the 
adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Treaty of Paris 
officially ends the American 
Revolutionary War and Britain 
surrenders most of its land east of the 
Mississippi River to the United States. 


e. ae! 
2 September 1945 


The surrender of Japan sees World War II 
finally come to an end, six years and one 
day after it started. Europe has already 
celebrated Germany’s surrender 
earlier in the year, but it is on 
board the USS Missouri that 
representatives of Japan sign 
the Instrument of Surrender, 
ending hostilities with the 
Allies. In a few isolated 
Pacific islands, some 
Japanese soldiers continue 
fighting, refusing to believe that 
Emperor Hirohito would concede defeat. 








PARANORMAL COLD CASE 


INVESTIGATING HISTORY’S MOST SPINE-CHILLING ENCOUNTERS 


BBC Radio’s Danny Robins travels to the 
former Brooklands racing circuit in Surrey 
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Percy Lambert pictured at Brooklands on 
15 February 1913 as he becomes the first 
person to drive 100 miles in an hour. He 
would perish at the circuit later that year 


*m perched on the almost impossibly 
steep bend of the world’s oldest 
racetrack, contemplating the 
existence of the world’s fastest ghost. 
Brooklands, near Weybridge in leafy 
Surrey, is now a rather fun museum full of 
old cars and planes, but it was once the first- 
ever purpose-built motor-racing course. I’m 
with Mark Richardson, a tall, bespectacled 
writer and motorsports fan who’s been 
coming here since he was a kid. Mark very 
definitely doesn’t believe in ghosts, and yet, 
he thinks he saw one, right on this very spot. 
To understand, we need to imagine the 
cracked and weed-strewn track back in its 
heyday, on 31 October 1913, as British racing 
driver Percy ‘Pearly’ Lambert revved his 
engine and prepared to break the land speed 
record. Only a few months earlier, Percy 
had become a legend in his own lifetime; the 
first person to drive 100 miles in an hour. 
This was still the age of the horse, so his 
achievement was like landing on the Moon. 
Cruelly though, his record was snatched 
away almost immediately by a French rival, 
so, now here Percy is, trying to reclaim it, just 
two weeks before he’s due to get married. 
“He’d promised his fiancée this was going 
to be his last day of racing,” says Mark. 
“Oh God,” I gasp, “and it was...” 
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You see, Percy’s words became eerily 
prophetic as, on the 21st lap, his rear tyre 
burst. In those days, drivers sat on the car, 
like jockeys on horseback, with no safety belt 
or helmet to protect them. Poor Percy didn’t 
stand a chance as the puncture sent his 
speeding car somersaulting, fracturing his 
skull. He died on the way to hospital and 
that was the end of his high-speed hopes. 
Or was it... ? 

There have been many sightings of Percy 
at Brooklands since - a sad-looking figure 
walking around the track, perhaps mourning 
his failure or the fiancée he’d never get to 
marry. Mark’s sighting came at 5.30am one 
misty morning when he’s pretty certain he 
was the only (living) person here. 

For me, the most convincing part of Mark’s 
story is his reluctance to tell it. Brooklands 
Museum tends to attract car enthusiasts -— 
rational types like Mark. No one is impressed 
by ghost stories here, and yet, year after year, 
there are fresh sightings of Percy. He’s not the 
only apparition either. During 28 years 
of racing, until the track closed in 1939, 

17 people died; not just drivers but spectators 
too, and, by all accounts, quite a few of them 
have chosen to linger. 


gs of a particularly 


ABOVE: Racing writer Mark Richardson 
tells Danny and the Haunted podcast 
team about his ‘encounter’ with Percy 


LEFT: Percy’s driving uniform remains 
on display at Brooklands Museum 


As we walk round the death-defying 
concrete curve, Mark tells me of a visitor who 
saw the ghost of a decapitated driver and was 
so shaken by the experience that museum 
staff ended up having to call an ambulance. 

I feel a shiver, despite the autumn sun, as 

I realise this is a place of death; the early- 
20th century equivalent of a gladiatorial 
arena, where crowds lined the track to watch 
young drivers risk their lives in flimsy cars at 
breakneck speeds. 

If phantom soldiers re-enact their final 
moments on battlefields, it seems equally 
appropriate that Percy and his adrenaline- 
junkie contemporaries return to haunt 
Brooklands. But perhaps he’s not trudging 
round the track mournfully, he’s just 
concentrating, getting ready for another 
attempt at that record... © 


DANNY ROBINS is a writer, broadcaster 

and journalist and creator of BBC Radio 4’s 
The Battersea Poltergeist. Listen at bbc.co.uk/ 
programmes/p0940193 


LISTEN 

Danny Robins’ trip to Brooklands Museum appears 
in episode 3 of his Haunted podcast - The 100mph 
Ghost - available on all major podcast platforms 
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A new museum in Derby 
celebrating making to inspire our future 


eet derbymuseums.org 
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The Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 


Words: Jonny Wilkes 





WHAT HAVE THE ISRAELIS 

AND PALESTINIANS BEEN 
FIGHTING ABOUT? 

The ongoing conflict between Israeli Jews 
and Palestinian Arabs is over their claims 
to the same land. The area - in the Middle 
East on the southeastern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea - is split, with part 
making up the state of Israel and part 
being two Palestinian territories, the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Both peoples have a profound sense 
of entitlement to the land, at the heart of 
which is the city of Jerusalem (known as 
al-Quds in Arabic), home to some of the 
holiest sites in the Abrahamic religions 
of Judaism, Islam and Christianity. For 
decades, they have fought wars and lived 
uneasily with the threat of the other side. 
Palestinians argue they are oppressed by 
Israeli occupation and have been denied 
their own independent state, while Israelis 
insist the area is their homeland and their 
nation has a right to exist. 

It must be said, though: that is an 
oversimplification of a hugely complex 
conflict, which still rages on as every 
attempt at peace negotiation fails. 


WHAT SPARKED THE CONFLICT? 
The attachment to the land for Jews 

and Arabs had been established over 
millennia, but the conflict ignited in the 
late 19th century with the rise of Zionism 
in Europe, a nationalistic ideology calling 
for a Jewish homeland. The idea caught 
on with some Jewish people who, having 
been persecuted throughout history, were 
instilled with a deep desire for a place 
where they could feel safe. That should 
be, many believed, in Palestine due to 
their ancient settlement there, and, more 
importantly, the promise of a homeland 
made by God to Abraham. 

The 1880s saw the first waves of 
immigration, called Aliyah (ascent), 
before Zionism became a powerful 
movement with the publication, in 
1896, of the pamphlet Der Judenstaat 
(The Jewish State) by Austro-Hungarian 
intellectual Theodor Herzl. He then 
convened and chaired the First Zionist 
Congress the following year, committing 





At its most basic level, 
the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict is grounded in 
a dispute over land that 
has deep religious and 
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November 2nd, 1937, 
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calls for an independent Arab state and 
issuing the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
Named after British foreign secretary 
Arthur Balfour, the latter expressed 
“favour” for a “national home for the 
Jewish people” as long as it would not 
“prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities”. 
This became a core value of British- 
held Mandate Palestine and encouraged 
hundreds of thousands of Jews to move 
there between the 1920s and 1940s. > 


“Jewish populations 
were instilled with a deep 
desire for a place where 
they could feel safe” 


ABOVE LEFT: Around 
35,000 Jews settled 
in Ottoman Palestine 
between 1883-1903 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 expressed 
Britain’s support for 
anew Jewish state 


to building a Jewish state in Palestine. 
The region was in the Ottoman empire 
and had a Muslim majority, so tensions 
rose immediately as early Jewish arrivals 
bought up land. Then, during World 
War I, when Britain looked set to seize 
the region from the Ottomans, it made 
several contradictory agreements over 
what should happen, both supporting 
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4 The Arabs who had lived on the land 
for centuries strongly opposed what they 
saw as British colonialism and a European 
invasion. Violence regularly broke out 
between the Arab, Jewish and British 
sides, including an Arab revolt in 1929 
and a three-year Arab uprising in 1936. 


WHEN DID ISRAEL 

BECOME A STATE? 

Jews had been heading to Palestine to 
escape persecution in Europe prior to 
World War II, but in the aftermath of 

that conflict, international shock at the 
atrocities of the Holocaust (or Shoah in 
Hebrew) amplified calls for a Jewish state. 

The United Nations voted in November 
1947 to split Mandate Palestine in 
two, with Jerusalem becoming an 
international city; an idea accepted by 
Jewish leaders but rejected by Arabs on 
the grounds that the UN had no right 
to carve up their homeland. A brutal 
civil war thus erupted between Mandate 
Palestine’s Arab and Jewish communities, 
with hundreds of thousands of Arab 
refugees forced to flee. The British already 
faced fierce opposition from both sides 
— including a bombing by a rightwing 
Jewish group of their headquarters, the 
King David Hotel in Jerusalem, which 
killed almost 100 people — so chose to 
withdraw entirely. 

So on 14 May 1948, the state of Israel 
was created, with war breaking out 
against neighbouring Arab countries the 
very next day. By the time a ceasefire 
agreement had been reached in 1949, 
Israel had gained control over most of 
the region, except for Jordan occupying 
what became the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem, and Egypt holding Gaza. 


David Ben-Gurion declares the 
creation of the State of Israel 
in 1948, becoming its first 

prime minister in the process 
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WHAT WAS THE NAKBA? 

The war in 1948 forced up to 700,000 
Palestinians from their homes and made 
them refugees, resulting in a fracturing 
of Palestinian society now remembered 
as the Nakba (catastrophe). It remains 

a central obstacle in any peace talks as 
there are now five million descendants 
across Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, the 

West Bank and Gaza - a third of them 

in refugee camps. Israel says the 
Palestinians chose to leave and cannot be 
allowed to return, while the Palestinians 
regard the Nakba as part of an ethnic 
cleansing that must be put right if any 
agreement is to be reached. 


WHAT IS THE ISRAELI 
POSITION IN THE CONFLICT? 
Israel has historically been surrounded 
by hostile Arab neighbours, and border 
tensions have often spilled over into 
wars and invasions. On 5 June 1967, 
claiming that they were pre-empting 
an attack, Israel launched airstrikes on 
Egypt, beginning what became known 
as the Six-Day War. By 10 June, they were 
victorious, decimating the Egyptian, 
Jordanian and Syrian militaries, and 
gaining control over the Sinai 
Peninsula, the Golan Heights, 
Gaza, the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem. (Israel would go 
on to settle its border disputes 
with Egypt and Jordan through 
respective peace treaties in 1979 
and 1994.) 

Since 1967, Israel has built 
hundreds of settlements in 
the occupied West Bank. They 
are illegal in the eyes of the 
international community 


More than 700,000 
Arabs fled Palestine 
during the 1947-49 
civil war. The fracturing 
of Palestinian society 
during this time is 
commonly referred to 
as the Nakba 








































and a violation of the Fourth Geneva 
Convention, but Israel rejects that and 
has not stopped its building programme 
to the present day. There are now around 
half a million settlers who choose to 

live in the West Bank out of religious or 
nationalistic fervour, or to take advantage 
of the cheap and subsidised housing. 
The settlements have split Palestinian 
communities, chipped away at their 

link to the land, and made any peace 
talks about the future of the West Bank 
significantly more difficult. 


The 1946 bombing of Jerusalem’s King David Hotel 
hastened Britain’s withdrawal from Mandate Palestine 


A Palestinian child Passes 

rubble on their way home 

from a United Nations-run 
school in Gaza, 2009 







The city of Jerusalem remains 
a holy site for all three major 
Abrahamic religions: Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity 


“Each attempt at making 
peace has collapsed as 


governs disjointed areas of the West Bank. 


Palestinians and Israelis fail to 
agree on the major issues” 


DOES ISRAEL STILL CONTROL 

ALL OF JERUSALEM? 

At the heart of the conflict is Jerusalem. 
The city had been split in two between 
Israel and Jordan until 1967, but has since 
been under Israeli control and declared as 
their undivided capital. Almost no other 
country recognises this status, choosing 
instead to house their embassies in Tel 
Aviv. Of particular significance is the 

Old City, home to the Temple Mount 
(known as al-Haram al-Sharif in Arabic) 
and holy sites for the three major 
Abrahamic religions: Islam, Judaism 

and Christianity. The Palestinians wish 

to claim East Jerusalem as the capital of 
their future state. 


WHAT IS THE PALESTINIAN 
POSITION IN THE CONFLICT? 
The Palestinians wish to establish an 
independent state of their own, but have 
witnessed their two territories dwindle 
and suffer under Israeli occupation or 
blockade since 1967. Factors such as 
superior Israeli weaponry also means 
that the Palestinian death toll in the 
conflict far outweighs that of Israel’s. 
The Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) was formed in 1964 - its 
commitment to armed revolution and 
the acts it carried out saw it labelled as 
a “terrorist group” by the governments 
of several countries. Led for 35 years 
by Yasser Arafat, the PLO also sought 
diplomatic relations and secured its 
place as the national representative of 
the Palestinians. Although Arafat died in 
2004, his Fatah party continues to run 
the Palestinian Authority that nominally 


Gaza is ruled by another organisation, 
the Islamist militant group Hamas, 
which took over the area in 2007 (the 
result of a violent struggle against Fatah, 
with whom Hamas had formed a short- 
lived national unity government earlier 
that year). Founded in 1987 with the 
explicit intention of utterly destroying 
Israel, Hamas has fought against Israel 
for decades using suicide bombings, 
rocket attacks and mortar strikes. 

Israel withdrew from Gaza in 2005, 

but still controls its borders, so severely 
restricts what goes in and out to prevent 
weapons getting to Hamas. As Gaza is 
effectively under military blockade, aid 
and medicines have also been restricted, 
meaning that living conditions have 
become increasingly dire. 

In 1987, mass demonstrations, strikes 
and boycotts in Gaza escalated into wider 
civil unrest, known as the first intifada 
(literally, ‘shaking off’). This extended 
to the West Bank and resulted in the 
deaths of hundreds of Israelis, although 
retaliatory actions killed around 1,400 
Palestinians. A second intifada broke out 
in 2000 and proved far bloodier, lasting 
five years and ending with about 3,000 
Palestinian and 1,000 Israeli deaths. 


HAS THERE BEEN PROGRESS IN 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, AND WHAT 
ROLE HAS THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY HAD? 
The United States has brokered a number 
of peace talks over the past few decades, 
including the Camp David Accords 
between Egypt and Israel in 1978. During 
the Oslo Accords of 1993 (facilitated 
by the Norwegian government), Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and PLO 
chairman Arafat ended up shaking hands 
on the White House lawn. 

However, each attempt at making 
peace has collapsed as Palestinians and 





US President Bill Clinton over: i 

sees a symbol 
handshake between Israel’s Yitzhak Rabin i 
and PLO chairman Yasser Arafat in 1993 


Israelis fail to agree on Lhe major issues: 
the creation of a Palestinian state; the 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank; 
Jerusalem; and the fate of the refugees. 


WHAT ARE THE OPTIONS 

FOR A LASTING PEACE? 

UN Security Council Resolution 242, 
adopted in 1967 in the aftermath of the 
Six-Day War, continues to be the basis for 
negotiations; the most common approach 
is the two-state solution, where Palestine 
and Israel would separate entirely and 
become two independent states. The 
alternative is a one-state solution, which 
would mean both peoples would live in 
one country, where Arabs would greatly 
outnumber Jews. 

Hopes for any kind of peace seem 
diminished and it is hard to ignore that 
something has to change for progress to 
be possible. Fighting breaks out often, 
most recently in 2021, and both sides 
struggle with internal divisions. Even 
if talks were held, peace would rely on 
Israel and Palestinians being willing to 
compromise over issues that are deeply 
entrenched in their identities and 
attachment to the land. 


With thanks to Dr Martin Bunton 
of the University of Victoria for 
his expert advice 


LISTEN 


leicae /ne 10-part BBC World Service 
ve)ieeme crama, Miriam and Youssef, tells 
SERVICE the story of the founding of Israel: 


bbc.co.uk/programmes/wI13xtv38 
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SPOTLIGHT ON... 


THE LIVES OF HISTORY’S MOST FAMOUS FIGURES 


Sigmund Freud’s 
psychoanalytic theories 


The Austrian neurologist shocked the medical community with his 
radical psychological ideas. But, asks Nige Tassell, did his focus on 
sexuality tinge the way we ultimately remember him today? 








s one of the foremost European 
thinkers of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, Austrian 
neurologist Sigmund Freud 
is considered the father of 
psychoanalysis: a pioneering treatment for 
psychopathology (the study of mental disorders) 
that required a dialogue between the physician 
and the patient, rather than mere observation. 
As aman of Jewish heritage, Freud’s theories 
were particularly abhorrent to the Nazis. They 
apparently ran contrary to the Nazi mindset of 
discipline and order, and Freud’s books were 
burned in Berlin. When Hitler annexed Austria 
in 1938, Freud was forced to flee Vienna in fear 
of his life. By then 82 years of age, he and his 
family only reached the safe haven of London 
thanks to the financial patronage of fellow 
psychoanalyst Princess Marie Bonaparte, and to 
his work permit being expedited. 







PLUMBING NEW DEPTHS 
Born in 1856 in Freiberg (now Pribor in the Czech 
Republic), Freud spent most of his life in Vienna, 
where he qualified as a doctor of medicine in 
1881. Five years later, he married Martha Bernays 
— the granddaughter of a chief rabbi - and the pair 
had six children, the youngest of whom, Anna, 
would follow in his footsteps and become known 
as the founder of psychoanalytic child psychology. 
In 1886, following a stint in Paris with 
renowned neurologist Jean-Martin Charcot, 
Freud set up his own private practice in Vienna 
where he would eventually abandon the use 
of hypnosis as a treatment in favour of his 
own, new clinical methods. A great deal of 
his subsequent studies involved a person’s 
unconscious, which, he believed, was the 
true measure of sexual and violent feelings. 
“Unexpressed emotions will never die,” he 
wrote. “They are buried alive and will come 
forth later in uglier ways.” 
Freud’s father died in 1896, releasing 
emotions that he understood to have been 
long-repressed - emotions that had their 
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Sigmund Freud arrives in Paris in 1938 with his daughter, 
Anna, having fled the Nazi occupation of their native Austria 


origins in his earliest familial experiences. 
Accordingly, Freud embarked on an intensive 
programme of self-analysis, largely through the 
study and interpretation of his dreams. Dream 
analysis wasn’t a new, or even unconventional, 
approach, but Freud imbued the whole process 
with greater significance, believing that dreams 
represented wish fulfilment. “The interpretation 
of dreams,” he wrote, “is the royal road to a 
knowledge of the unconscious activities of the 
mind.” His controversial findings were published 
in 1900 as The Interpretation of Dreams. 

Freud’s biographer Peter Gay has neatly 
articulated the bewilderment, and probable 
shock, that the established medical profession 
experienced when they were originally exposed 
to Freudian thinking. He argues: “While the 
implications of Darwin’s views were threatening 
and unsettling, they were not quite so directly 
abrasive, not quite so unrespectable as Freud’s 


views on infantile sexuality, the ubiquity 
of perversions, and the dynamic power of 
unconscious urges.” 


FATHER FIGURE 

In 1910, Freud founded the International 
Psychoanalytical Association, with Carl 

Jung elected as its first president. The pair 
exchanged ideas and collaborated together; 
Freud saw the younger man as the inheritor of 
the psychoanalytical thought he’d established. 
But Jung’s own thinking didn’t fit the rigidity 
of Freud’s theories: he didn’t place so much 
emphasis on sexuality as a driver and measure 
of a person’s growth and development. A schism 
developed between the two men - one that 
would remain throughout their lifetimes. 

Freud published another highly influential 
paper in 1923, The Ego and the Id, which 
focused on the nature of the conscious and 
unconscious, with Freud dividing the human 
mind into three. The super-ego, he believed, 
is the moral conscience, while the Id represents 
instinct. The ego, meanwhile, mediates between 
the two, continually trying to strike a crucial 
balance between impulse and repression. 

Age did not wilt Freud’s curiosity. Right up until 
his death in London in 1939 (suffering great pain 
from cancer of the jaw, he instructed his doctor to 
administer fatal doses of morphine), Freud was 
working on An Outline of Psychoanalysis, which 
was published unfinished the following year. 

While the influence of psychoanalysis has waned 
since his death, Freud’s theories have very much 
permeated western thought and culture. However, 
Freud himself has become something of a 
caricature, with the sexual elements of his thinking 
often overpowering his character. In EL Doctorow’s 
novel Ragtime, for instance, Freud is presented as a 
“sexologist, an exponent of free love who used big 
words to talk about dirty things”. Elsewhere, the 
American designer Raymond Loewy ruminated: 
“Every time I see a photograph of Freud, I wonder 
how a man who spent his whole life in a téte-a-téte 
with sex can look that gloomy...” 


Freud at work in his 
office. Many of the 


neurologist’s theories “Freud ES become 
remain controversial, . . 
more than 80 years something of a caricature, 
after his death . 
with the sexual elements 
of his thinking often 
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Mas Ich und das Is 


Sigm. Freud 
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RIGHT: Freud (seated far left) 
pictured with fellow proponents 
of psychoanalysis at a conference 
in the United States, 1909. His 
Swiss protégé and future rival, 
Carl Jung, is seated far right 


rot 
ceher Vertac 


FAR RIGHT: The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900) and The Ego and 
the Id (1923) both presented new 
ideas about the unconscious mind 
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ew civilisations have made an impact 
on history quite like ancient Greece. 
Emerging out of a so-called ‘Dark Ages’ 
roughly three millennia ago, Greece’s 
powerful city-states would come to 
dominate the western world for centuries to 
come, making huge contributions towards the 
fields of science, philosophy, literature, medicine 
and art. Indeed, some of ancient Greece’s greatest 
intellectuals and thinkers - from Archimedes 
to Aristotle - are still lauded today, while tales 
from Greek mythology continue to capture the 
popular imagination. 


ANCIENT 
GREECE 


In this month’s essential guide, we’ll be 
taking readers on a tour through Athens, Sparta, 
Corinth and beyond, looking at the story of 
ancient Greek civilisation across more than 
eight centuries. Accompanied on our journey by 
renowned classicist and expert Professor Paul 
Cartledge, we’ll also examine Greece’s role in the 
birth of democracy, the creation of the original 
Olympic Games, and the impact of war, religion 
and slavery on people’s everyday lives. 

We begin on the next page, however, with an 
overview of some the most important milestones 
or the period... 


EX) Milestones in ancient Greek history 
An overview of the key events that shaped the civilisation’s existence 


32 Everything you wanted to know about ancient Greece 
Professor Paul Cartledge answers our questions on everyday Greek life 


Ef The birth of democracy 


How an ancient Athenian political model would go on to inspire future societies 


EE Women’s lives 


Find out what it meant to be a woman in Athens, Sparta and further afield 


40) 14 influential ancient Greeks 


From Socrates to Sophocles, meet the figures whose names still loom large today 


EY Warfare 


Inside the fearsome weaponry and battle tactics used by warring city-states 


46) Sport and leisure 
How did the Greeks spend their free time, and how did the Olympics begin? 


48) Religion 


Discover the huge cast of deities worshipped by the ancient Greeks 


51 Art and sculpture 


Learn how Greek visual arts evolved over the centuries 


52 Slavery 


Inside the brutal treatment meted out on enslaved men, women and children 


54) Medicine and healthcare 


Find out why Hippocrates would influence physicians for centuries to come 


Ea The battle of Thermopylae 


An account of the clash that saw the heroics of 300 Spartans go down in legend 
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KEY MILESTONES IN 








ANCIENT GREEK HISTORY 


Vv Greece starts to emerge from its 
Yohrer-] | (=1e mm BY-1 a, @7-Ne [-s-am ce) ed w i lave Maal) 
collapse of the Mycenaean civillsation. 
City-states known as poleis begin to 
ike) daaWe) aM dal-mCla-1-) qaat-lialt-acemm-\dclalser-linyg 
expanding around the Aegean. 


< Famed Athenian 
red alikey=xe) e) at=ya 
Yolol ¢=] K-19 => (-Ledu i n=Te| 
via poison after 
oX=Viatemexe)ale(=)aalalzve mie) g 
impiety (irreverence 
ives dal-meleles-pm-lalem cele 
oxo) aaelelaiaremaat=) 
, NVColUl dale) i 
the city. 


Vv Philosopher Plato establishes his 
academy in Athens, considered the 
earliest university in the world, where 
re) al i Coysxe) ©) ahVamaat-14ai>)aat- 4 (oscwmtol (=v aero mr-Jale, 
statesmanship are studied. 



















A The first Olympic 
Games are held in 
aXe) atele| ae) my 4-101 
at Olympia. 





y Wwe [Url an-\ are) 
idat-m ele) elelt-ldelame)i 


Athens is killed due 


imew-lameleive)c=t-] ae) 

ro) Fle LU(-Mm faved (Urol late] 

its leader, Pericles 
(pictured). 





A Thebes ends 
J oy-]at= lame le)anllatslarer:y 
FV ave fy oX-Yoxe) na-s-mm dal) 
=¥eTo fave Maalilit-1avg 
power in Greece 
after securing 
victory at the battle 
fo} im -lU (old ¢- B 


The Greeks set their 
Jlelalecmivladal-var-yi-ier 
One of their earliest 
western colonies 


is Pithekoussai 
in the Bay 
fo) im E-) 0) (3-9 
with further 
settlements 
Flariiate mlamaarsy 
cexelik=)aesl alerts) al 
Fave nCeladeW-Vid(et-P 
PN Colelave Maal emai an=e 
the poet Homer 


writes The Iliad and 


The Odyssey. 


v The Second 
=X=1 Co) oko) al at=eit-1 0] 
War sees the 
Spartans emerge 
as the victors. 


Philip II of 
Mrskexstefe)altsIme(=\k=to1 a) 


Athens and Thebes. 


He establishes 
the League of 
Co) di ahd ame) am dal) 
Hellenic League, 
an offensive and 
defensive alliance, 
vVialcolamelalia=tr-]1Me) i 
the Greek city- 
states (except 
Sparta) under 
his rule. 


The First Messenian 


VE l an mcelelelale 
between the 
Greek city-states 
fo} mes) ey-] ats i=] ale | 
Messene. The latter 
me [=\i=t-]K=e Mel ale| 
becomes annexed 
by Sparta, with 
most of its citizens 
reduced to slaves. 










Alexander the 
(CT g-¥-] mm ol=Yore) gal =3-) 
alate me) mm a t-Kex=telelal t= 
(today this area 
Taxed [UL (=s-m Co) aaa) 
IM FeYex=telelalt-i-lac-11) 
as parts of Greece, 
Bulgaria, Albania, 
Serbia and Kosovo), 
Fave Mt-1k-) arexe) ave [0 (=) a5 
Egypt, making 
its new capital 
PN(y late lata aloe eles 
on to defeat the 
Persian empire 
Tae 10 =1 On 


Bi at=Wsy-texe) ale | 
Messenian War 
begins as a slave 
revolt by the 
Messenians against 
their Spartan 
overlords. However, 


idal-mel ela iiare) 


late Mdal-Ws) of-]ae- 1a 
c=laats]iamiamece) alice) B 
Meanwhile, the city- 
states of Athens, 
Joy-]an-M-alem Ove) alaiaal 
oxo) alas alel-mueme| cel) 
in power. 


7 Ao) ahd ae loid(e) am ey-toll ame) a] 
the Parthenon, a temple to 

id al=me fexe (o(-v-t--Ndal-valee 
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> Alexander 
the Great 
fel (=S-- ale | 
Fl avear=val 


| Greece enters 


an era now 
commonly 
known as the 
Hellenistic 
rel=yarere B 


fails, 
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conquests, discoveries and battles — here are 


some of the most significant events 
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eYe Ti b-1ne) aet=] 1 (=xe| 
Draco (pictured). 
Yous o) dui t=] =] 4-1 
atom olla) alaat=v alas) 
fe) ¢=sXel a] el=\e Maat 4 
the so-called 
Draconian Laws are 
said to have been 
written in blood, 
FT ave Im el=Xe) e) (<1 
are executed. 
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The First 
Peloponnesian War 
rages between 
the two leading 
Greek city-states of 
Athens and Sparta. 
The Thirty Years’ 
Peace is declared, 
but this will only 
last for 14 years. 


Vv The Delian 
|W=¥-\e [0 (-Wa- Mel gele| ome) i 
city-states under 
the leadership of 
7N a al=) asco om cele lave (-te, 
in the face of 
Persian aggression. 


The First 
METetelelali-ia 
Ela cmieltlelae 
between Philip 
V of Macedonia 
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e Tale mecelil ma dalle! 
\ is supported by 
; its allies in the 
Aetolian League 
(EM |ceole| ome) mClag-1-1 4 
states united in 
fo} o) oleh-tidiolam ce) 
iM Fvetstele)alt-p mam Mais) 
rote) aba iteim=yale fom lal 
stalemate. 


in Athens, allegedly 
by an aristocrat and 





Vv Coins are 
TaldcelelUcet-vem-lale Mil gis 
used as currency 
in Athens. 


Kom dal-1| axel a=Xe like) as 
until they can pay 





Laws are revised. 


Vv Another Persian invasion sees 
FW al=1 ce) (omm-]| el-1i mi r-]|(-1e Mme (=1i-1axom o\Var-a) 
alliance of Greek city-states, led by King 
|W=Yoyal(el-\-m elms) ey=] ats) 
(right) at the battle 
ro} iw Ml at=yanate) ©) vatc\om 
Athens is burned but 
the Persian forces are 
defeated at Salamis 
a few weeks later, 
and again at Plataea L 
in 479 BC. The failed 
Persian invasion 
ushers in the 
Classical period. 
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The Third 
i recexcXeCelalt-lamals-] a 
r=Y ave Id at-Waateyat=] ced anys 
ro} im faLex=xelelal tsi 
which becomes 
fo TaVACel=xe lal xe) 
four republics 
subservient 
to Rome. 


Philip V’s defeat 
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causes him to lose 
faalelelaMelmxeleidal=lan 
Greece. The 
newly freed Greek 
states now find 
themselves under 
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Vv Statesman and lawmaker Solon 
(pictured) institutes new constitutional 
Flare Mitel volt-]ma-)ie)aaatcmlam-Vdel-vacem uw (-)amed {cle 
sta g-tel-]ael (-s-e) mxelel [a] 
class, can now attend 
the ekklesia - the 
Athenian assembly. 
Property rights of the 
felete) ar-] ¢-¥ 0) ce) K-\eank-Te F 
debt slavery (where 
fel=se) °)(-M-1¢-M art t-\-18| 


The Persians 
are defeated at the 
joys} (=e) mm utclechaatelar 


PNXotore) collate mm xem ole) olult-]¢ 
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battle, an Athenian 
messenger named 
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FT cele late Mm ol OM nal i (=¥) 
over two days to 
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> The battle 
of Corinth is 
fought between 
Rome and 
fe) di aldaMer-l (el are} 
with its allies 
Tam dal=W-Xel ats =t-] 0) 
|M=¥-Yo [U(- wa] q=\-1ex-) 
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becomes directly 
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Mathematician 
Flare mmo) ali fes-xe) e) al-Va 
Pythagoras is 

ele) game)am cai) 
iF laleme) i 
Samos - his 
work on the 
Tealelelae- isle) 
of numbers in 
Wiitel-te3e-larellare) 
the natural 
relate Mali) 0 
to develop 
the field of 
mathematics. 


PN a atcvaltelamec=aalerereo\en's 
is established by 
the statesman 
Cleisthenes, who 
ie] adal=) e-wote) (e) aes 
efforts. He creates 
a series of reforms 
called demokratia 
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The Acropolis of Athens, 

situated high above the city, 

was a key religious and 

municipal site in ancient times — 
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EVERYTHING YOU 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 


ANCIENT GREECE 


Professor Paul Cartledge answers key questions about one of 
the world’s greatest civilisations 






What time period do we period and the death of Cleopatra - Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic. The 
define as ancient Greece, who was an Ligyplian Greek - in beginning of the Archaic period used 
and which events bookend 30 BC. Afler thal, the Roman period to be dated to 776 BC, which is the 
that period? of Greek history takes over. traditional year for the founding of the 

Olympic Games. This period goes on for 
There’s really no such thing as : How many ‘periods’ about three centuries, so I would say 
‘ancient Greece’, in the sense of ancient Greece from about 800-c480 BC. There was 
there’s a ‘modern Greece’. Ancient were there? a turning point in the final two 
Hellas is what the Greeks would decades of the Archaic period when a 
have called it, and it was really A: Within ancient Greece (c1000- tiny handful of Greek cities saw off a 
wherever Greeks (Hellenes) lived 30 BC) there were three broad periods: great Persian invasion (at the battles 


permanently - where they made 

homes, spoke Greek, worshipped 

gods in the Greek way, and so on. 
The Greek language is attested 

as early as c1400 BC in a script 

we know as Linear B - this was 

a syllabic script, with every sign 

standing for a syllable rather than 

a letter. Linear B was devised for 

avery different Greek civilisation 

than the one we’re exploring in 

this essential guide. So, you could 

say that ancient Greece goes back 

as far as 1400 BC, but I would 

date it from around 1000 BC 

until the end of the Hellenistic 





LEFT: Linear B script on a clay tablet from the ci5th century BC ABOVE: The forces of Alexander the Great 
defeat those of India’s Rajah Porus in 326 BC; the Greek king died undefeated in any major battle 
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Democracy representatives —- who rule for them. 
crowns the The ancients didn’t have that notion. 
seated Demos They thought if you're going to rule; if 
(people) of you have power (Kratos); if you choose 
Athens in this officials; if you elect generals; if you sit on 
marble stele é i 
from 337 BC the council; or if you attend an assembly 
meeting and raise your right hand and 
vote, then that was it: they were ‘doing’ 
democracy. They were the ruler as well as 
the ruled; in other words, the Republican 
notion - no monarch, no single ruler and 
no tyrant, but everybody in turn fulfilling 
different roles at different times. And 
that included being judges. We think that 
the conduct of legal justice is something 
quite separate from legislation or holding 
executive office. The ancient Greeks didn’t 
have a notion of separation of powers. So 
they were a direct democracy. 


How has ancient Greek 
democracy influenced the way 
in which democracy has 
developed since? 


Oddly enough, very little directly. 


The word ‘democracy’, coined by the 
ancient Greeks, is the universal term for 


GREEKS: STYLED DEMoc 7 ACY 


FIRST ¢ CE 


of Salamis and Plataea) and retained 
their independence. That’s traditionally 
when the Classical period is seen to 
have started, and that middle period 
lasted until the death of Alexander 

the Great, in 323 BC. And then there 
was the Hellenistic period, which, as 
I’ve mentioned, lasted until 30 BC. In 
this final period, we see a new Greek- 
dominated Middle East - as far east as 
modern-day Afghanistan and Pakistan 
— that is dominantly Greek, but that 
incorporated a certain amount of oriental 
elements as well. 


How did Athenian 
democracy differ from 
democracy as we know 
it today? 


Typically, those of us who live in 
a democratic country have a form 


of democracy known generically as ge € bat Lk : 
‘representative’. In other words, you and wee mu ij ij iar Ani HANK \ ~S 
I, on a daily basis, do not rule: we choose rh Poems. va. ad 74GB 

people to represent us in parliament. | ame “ 
Representative democracies differ from at 


country to country, but they all are 
the same in that they choose people - 





ANCIENT GREECE Q&A 


whatever different countries decide their 
democracy should be. But the direct line 
of descent stops in ancient Greece; there is 
no ancient Greek-style direct democracy 
after the second or first century BC. 
When, in the early modern period, the 
word ‘democracy’ starts creeping back — 
especially in 17th-century England and 
18th-century France and America - then 
democracy acquires a salience, and people 
start looking back to the ancient Greeks. 
But there was a universal agreement in 
the 19th century, when democracy started 
expanding quite considerably, that the 
system - partly because of size - must be 
indirect. It must be representative. There 
was, in fact, quite a lot of discussion about 
the dangers posed by direct democracy 
in ancient times, namely the danger of it 
shifting over into mob rule. 


Was Alexander the Great 
really as great as he is often 
made out to be? 


Alexander III actually acquired the 
nickname ‘the Great’ after his death, 
but he was certainly unparalleled as a 
conqueror. As the commander of forces, 
both in pitched battle and sieges, and 
in traversing vast unknown terrains, 
he, quite frankly, was in a league with 
leaders like Genghis Khan - an elite 
‘super league’ of commanders, if you 
like. One of the extraordinary things 
about Alexander the Great was that, 
technically, he was never defeated in >» 


nil | 


Alexander the Great, shown in a mosaic from c100 BC, deserves a place in an elite ‘super league’ of commanders, says Paul Cartledge 
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“ any battle that made a difference. There 
were skirmishes when leaders under 
him were defeated, for example, but he 
personally never suffered a single failure 
as a general. And that’s really quite an 
extraordinary feat. 

Alexander came to the throne at the 
age of just 20, after the assassination 
of his father, Philip I. But he had been 
commanding armies since the age of 
16, and by the time he was 18, he was his 
father’s right-hand man in battle. By 330 
BC, Alexander had effectively defeated 
the Persian empire, but it wasn’t enough 
for him: he then made the decision to 
push on to what he thought were the 
outer limits of the entire inhabited world. 


How did Alexander die? 


Well, the evidence for such a climactic 
event is very confused so we’re not sure 
how, or from what, he actually died in 
323 BC. He may have been killed by one 
of his warlords - some of them would 
fight for the next 50 or so years over 
the land Alexander had conquered, and 
would eventually carve it up into three 
major kingdoms. Or his death could have 
been from natural causes. We just don’t 
know for certain. 

The main problem was that Alexander 



























ABOVE: Alexander the Great with his wife, Roxana, shown in a 1756 painting. The king is 
known to have had three spouses in total RIGHT: An image from c500 BC shows two 
males embracing. Homosexuality was accepted by the ancient Greeks, but not the Romans 
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RIGHT: The so-called Alexander eeaes tes iat CLE fey, 
Sarcophagus, named for its carvings of : 


the Greek leader, never held his body 


BELOW RIGHT: Alexander depicted on TOR, UAT UE ae aa 
his deathbed. The cause of his demise ; 
is still unknown 
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died without a living male heir. 
He had three wives, one of 
whom, Roxana - from Sogdiana 
or Bactria, in modern-day 
Afghanistan - was pregnant at 
the time of his death and later 
gave birth to a son (Alexander 
IV). But both Roxana and her son were 
murdered by one of the many rivals for 
Alexander’s kingdom, which just shows 
you how murderous, how vicious the 
struggle for power was after his death. 
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Where is Alexander buried? 


His tomb has never been found but 
there is really, in terms of our evidence, 
only one site in which he conceivably 
was buried, and as far as we know, his 
remains have never since been moved 
from there. And that’s Alexandria in 
Egypt. Alexander died in Babylon and 
his corpse was mummified so that it 
could be transported to the capital of 
Macedonia, a place called Pella in what 


is now northern Greece. But as it was 
passing through Damascus in Syria, the 
funeral procession was interrupted by 
Ptolemy I - Alexander’s former general 
who, after his death, became ruler of 
Egypt. Ptolemy effectively hijacked the 
corpse and took it to what was then his 
capital, Memphis in Egypt. Alexander 
had designated Alexandria to be the new 
capital of Greek Egypt, so his corpse was 
eventually transferred from Memphis to 
Alexandria and given a fantastic burial 
with great ceremony, and placed in a 
tomb with glass over the top so that his 
mummified corpse could be viewed. And 
that’s the last we know for sure of where 
his remains were. 

There’s a famous story that claims 
Augustus, the first Roman 
emperor of Egypt after 
the death of Cleopatra, 
made a pilgrimage 
to the tomb to see 
the corpse of 

Alexander. 

He is said to 
have been so 
keen to look at 
the corpse that 
he knocked 
its nose off! 

At any rate, I 

have no doubt 
that Alexander is 
buried somewhere 
in Alexandria. 



























Why were homosexuality 
and bisexuality accepted in 
ancient Greece but not in Rome? 




















It’s very, very hard to say. I think one 
possible explanation is that if you conquer 
a people and you think yourself, therefore, 
superior to them, you look for the things 
that differentiate your civilisation from 
theirs. And the Romans singled out 
their abhorrence, their rejection, of this 
‘deviant custom’ of homosexuality among 
the Greeks, which they thought was 
effeminate. So I think that’s the answer: 
the Romans conquered the Greeks; Greeks 
were therefore seen as feeble; and one 
manifestation of their feebleness was seen 
to be their acceptance of homosexuality. 


Where was religion 
practised in ancient Greece? 


IX. \N 

ae “THE LIVER Al 
There were specific sites of = rm j 
worship. The ancient Greeks aa | c [A LLS Ok 
actually had a word that meant : : : N kK K 
a ‘cut out space’, where a r : mal Sie ANU ! 
sanctuary, which might or might yi ( D' 
not include a temple, was sited. 10 ry IE RE A 
So there were shrines and distinct / WS = 
religious spaces. “LE’ 

But religion was really practised 


everywhere. If you went to battle, 
you would slaughter an animal 





before that battle to get the will contract to do you a favour in return. 
of the gods. The liver and entrails of the It was a give and take relationship. —— 
sacrificed animal would be removed and Religion was everywhere, in principle, aides asad 
‘read’ by manteis (seers); if the readings and just about any phenomenon Delphic ae ale On this humanism, as well as most Greeks being 
were favourable, you would go into battle. | could have a religious interpretation. vase fragment from the What we would call very religious. 
If they weren’t, you didn’t. A rainbow, for example, was a goddess fourth century BC 
At home, you would have a statue of called Iris; the Sun was the god Helios. What role did Oracles play? 
; : ; : ; TOP: The remains of 

Hermes just outside your back door. You So the ancient Greeks were incredibly 

mee : ; ' wide ; ai : the Temple of Apollo ; : : 
would pour a libation - wine, olive oil or religious, and that’s why it’s a bit ofa at Delphi, where The Delphic Oracle - the high priestess 
some other liquid - and that would be paradox that some Greeks were able to ancient Gretks would of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi - 
your way of making your peace with the draw a distinction and actually even seek godly advice was the most significant because it 
gods. There was a notion of there being a question whether the gods - Zeus, was thought to be the most holy and 
type of contract between mortals andthe | Hermes and so on - were real, or authoritative. You could consult an oracle 
gods - if you, the human, did the gods whether they were figments of human by various means - by listening to the 
favours, looked after them and gave them imagination. In other words, we see cooing of doves or by getting a prophecy, 
their due, then the gods were bound by the beginnings of atheism through a form of utterance meant to be directly 


inspired by, in this case, Apollo. And that 
would tell you an answer to a question. 
LEFT: Animal sacrifice There were actually two main types of 
and offerings were oracle: one was the public, official one, 
important ways to which advised a city or an individual 
Ree SAREASE ruler. The other was the purely individual 
type, which a lot of Greeks at one or 
BELOW: A terracotta other point in their life - typically during 
sheep liver - a votive life crises such as marriages, births and 
offering to the gods deaths - would consult. 
INTERVIEW: EMMA MASON 
WORDS: CHARLOTTE HODGMAN 
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Athens was ruled by people power for nearly two centuries, 
establishing a model of politics that would resonate long afterwards 


he word ‘democracy’ comes 

from the Greek demokratia 

— demos meaning ‘people’ 

and kratos ‘power’ - and the 

birthplace of that system of 
government now held above all others 
around the world was the Greek city- 
state of Athens. This ancient form of 
people power did not resemble today’s 
representative democracies, where the 
people elect someone to act on their 
behalf, but was a direct democracy in 
which all citizens could participate in 
making laws and serving in the bodies 
that governed them. 

Under the principle of ho boulomenos 
(anyone who wishes), Athenian citizens 
had the right to attend, address and vote 
in the ekklesia, the assembly held every 
10 days or so to carry out the political 
agenda. The meeting place was a hill less 
than a mile from the Acropolis called the 
Pnyx, with a space large enough for at 
least 6,000 citizens. Each session began 
with a ritual sacrifice before anyone could 
approach the bema, a flat-stone platform, 
and speak with total freedom of speech. 
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The ekklesia covered areas of 
policy from declaration of war and 
military organisation to raising money, 
maintaining food supplies, nominating 
magistrates, arranging trials and agreeing 
on legislation. Votes were held by raising 
hands, or if this could not determine a 
winner, then stones would be used to cast 
ballots. In the special case of ostracism, 
any Athenian could be sent into exile for 
10 years, and so be ostracised, as long as 
a majority of the minimum necessary 
6,000 voters agreed by writing the name 
of that person on a piece of pottery, called 
an ostracon. 


DOING ONE’S DUTY 

Setting the agenda was the boule, 

an advisory council tasked with 
administering the day-to-day business 
of government, including finance. Its 
500 volunteer members were not 
elected, but randomly selected from the 
citizenry by drawing lots - a method 
called sortition, aimed at eliminating 
corruption as the wealthy could not buy 
their way into office. To further curb the 














ABOVE: Athenians could 
vote to exile fellow 
citizens by writing the 
person’s name ona 
sherd of pottery known 
as an ostracon 


ABOVE LEFT: The 
politician Aristides was 
briefly ostracised in 
€482 BC. According to 
one story, he was asked 
to scratch his own name 
ona sherd by an 
illiterate man who did 
not recognise him 
























ABOVE: An illustration of the boule, which comprised 500 
members randomly selected from the citizens of Athens 
RIGHT: A decree issued by the boule and ekklesia - or 
council and assembly, 445 BC 


power-hungry, each member had to be 
over 30, was limited to serving one year, 
and could only be in the boule for two 
non-consecutive years during their life. 

The same method was used to 
populate the courts, or dikasteria. Evcry 
year, 6,000 citizens over the age of 30 
were chosen by lot to be jurors and 

magistrates. Each case, brought by a 

citizen, had a jury several hundred 
strong. Only a handful of positions 
would actually be elected to ensure that 
someone possessing the right skills or 
training held the office, most importantly 
that of the generals. Otherwise, the 
complex system of the ekklesia, boule, 
dikasteria and dozens of smaller bodies 
was intended to keep democracy from 
being corrupted into an autocracy. 

Yet Athenian democracy was 
vulnerable to powerful figures 
dominating the process. Critics argued 
that ignorant and unskilled voters 
could be swayed by a talented orator or 
demagogue (a leader who makes use of 
popular prejudices and false claims and 
promises to gain power) - such as after 
the battle of Arginusae in 406 BC when, 
despite Athens winning, six of the eight 
generals were tried and executed based 
on confusing information. Ostracism, 
too, could be used to get rid of a rival or 
unpopular figure. 


> ——. 
































Women, slaves and foreigners were 
excluded from participating. So even 
though Athens had a population of 
around 250,000 in the fifth century 
BC, the actual citizen body numbered 
only 30,000 on average and peaked at 
50,000 to 60,000. Within that, only a 
few thousand attended the ekklesia and 
volunteered for offices. Compared to the 
autocracies and oligarchies in other Greek 
city-states, however, Athens still boasted 
a huge politically active population, and 
democracy came to be seen as more than 
a right: it was a civic duty. 

Athens was not actually unique in 
attempting to introduce such a system of 
government in Greece, but its democracy 
was by far the most advanced, the 
longest-running and best recorded in 
antiquity. Traditionally, three men have 
been celebrated as its founders, starting 
with the mythical king Theseus, the 
conqueror of the Minotaur who united 
Attica and first demonstrated how the 
Athenians would rule themselves. 

The second man was the statesman 
Solon. In the early sixth century BC, he 
introduced sweeping changes and a new 
constitution that redefined citizenship 
and the political structure: splitting the 
population into four groups based on 
land production and granting rights 
according to wealth, not birth. This was 
a radical shift away from the aristocracy, 
and the poorest could now vote in the 
assembly. While Solon’s reforms did not 
last once Athenian noble families broke 


MAIN: A statue of the m 


ythical king, 
_ Theseus. According to le he 


LEFT: The statesman Solon dabbled : 
with an early form of democracy 
during the early sixth century BC 


BELOW: Cleisthenes reformed the 
Athenian constitution in c508 BC, 
helping to ensure that a citizen’s 
rights were not decided by birth 


united Attica under one rule 






out into factional fighting, they laid 
a foundation for another experiment in 
democracy at the end of the century. 

The third, and true, founder of 
democracy was Cleisthenes. Previously 
elected as archon (chief magistrate) 
under the tyrant Hippias, he had been 
forced out of Athens before returning at 
the invitation of the people. Athenians, 
fearing attacks from other Greek city- 
states like Sparta and invasion from Persia, 
had grown more hostile to the norm of 
autocratic rule, which laid the foundations 
for anew political system established by 
Cleisthenes’ bottom-up reforms. 


EXTERNAL THREATS 

In c507 BC, Cleisthenes created 139 
small territorial entities across Attica 
called demes, and decreed that all 
Athenian men over 18 had to register at 
one in order to become a citizen. The 
deme transformed the political map so 
that a citizen’s rights depended on the 
locality rather than entitlement by birth. 
Cleisthenes then gathered all Athenians, 
which meant everyone in Attica, into 
10 groups, or tribes, breaking the 
existing aristocratic power 


structure. The boule, which was An 18th-century painting ae 
expanded from Solon’s 400 to Socrates shortly pie nen = 
500, would be made up of 50 the poison drink that ki 


men from each tribe. 

Thus, Athenian democracy 
was born. Its early years brought 
several serious threats both by 
rival city-states and two Persian 
invasions, but in all cases, Athens 
and its ideology prevailed. The 
Persian forces of Darius I were 
defeated at the battle of Marathon 
in 490 BC, and then the invasion 








ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


a decade later by his son, Xerxes I, ended 
with the naval battle of Salamis and the 
land battle of Plataea. 

The next century saw more political 
changes, most notably by the statesman 
Ephialtes, and the temporary dismantling 
of democracy after the Peloponnesian 
War, which ended with Sparta installing 
a brutal oligarchy in Athens. Democracy 
may have been restored and revamped 
— including citizens being given an 
allowance to attend the ekklesia - but 
it did not make it through the fourth 
century BC, being dismantled c322 BC 
following the failure of the Greek revolt 
against Macedonian rule. The structure 
built by Cleisthenes, on foundations by 
Solon, may have been gone, yet the idea 
of people power had changed the world, 
and endured. 

WORDS: JONNY WILKES 
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WOMEN IN ANCIENT GREECE 


WIVES, MOTHERS 
AND WORKERS 


Some city-states were worlds apart when it came to female 
emancipation, but Greek society still very much revolved around men 


n popular depictions of ancient 
Greece, the mythical Amazons 
loom large. A tribe of independent, 
fierce and powerful warriors, their 
legend is inspired by real nomadic 
women who lived in the Eurasian 
Steppe - and it’s very revealing about 
the roles women played in Greek society. 
For the ancients, these strong women 
represented a threat to the patriarchal 
order, and most versions of the myth 
see them tricked and overcome by the 
hero Herakles, the ultimate symbol of 
masculine strength. 

For the ancient Greek ideal, you might 
instead look to Penelope, the wife of 
Odysseus in Homer’s Odyssey. Beset 
by more than a hundred suitors, she 
remains calm, dedicated to her domestic 
duties, and, most importantly by the 
standard of the day, loyal to her husband. 

When considering the lives of ancient 
Greek women, though, it’s important, 
says classicist Paul Cartledge, to 
distinguish between different Greek 


city-states. While many sources 
of the period come from Athens, 
we cannot assume that women’s 
role in Athenian society was 
representative of the lives of 
women across the rest of Greece. 
The lives of Spartan women 
would have been very different 
from their Athenian sisters, as 
we'll see over these two pages. 
Another Key difference is 
status. While no woman would have 
found themselves on equal footing with 
men in ancient Greek society, the lives 
of women would have greatly depended 
upon how wealthy their father or 
husband was. Greater wealth did not 
necessarily mean they enjoyed greater 
freedom, though. “If you were a woman 
in Athens, the richer you were, broadly 
speaking, the more confined you were,” 
explains Cartledge. 
Here, we take a closer look at the 
different elements of women’s lives in 
ancient Greece... 


The lives of ancient Greek women were 
FeV ge [=i \Varoce) al dlal-vom Kem dal-M ale) aal-mm (Tam elelte 
serve the polis - state - while the domain of 
women was the o/kos - the household. The 
women’s quarters of a house, the gynaikon, 
V2) =m (eler-]4-1e Mela Mm dal-Mel e) e\-1 ani (ele) e-em] ale mW NV(=1) 
VV{=) co =y.4 ol =Yo4 k=1o M KoMl ol=t-] at-]ale ml c-]hX-melalilelacial 
F]ale mel ave(=)am-],¢-mele)aal=s-j4 rome (Ola (=s-mm tel aat-le l=) 
itself would usually take place when a kore 
(maiden) was between 13 and 15 years old; 
only after the birth of her first 
fol alice MY olli(eM-jal-m ccleualalvers] ih] 
become a gyne (woman). 


Tales lated(=1al acl a=\-1 @rvolel[=1 mam a als) 
reputation of women was in all 
for- 1-1-9 RoW ol-Mold-1-1-1a'l-le M@-Naal-Jall-la) 
historian Thucydides, writing in 
the fifth century BC, famously 





MOTHERHOOD AND THE HOME 


LEFT: A marble 
relief shows Greek 
soldiers fighting 
the Amazons - a 
mythical group of 
female warriors 


BELOW: In Homer’s 
Odyssey, Penelope 
demonstrates her 
loyalty to her husband 
when beset by suitors 








asserted of women: “The greatest glory is to 
be least talked about among men, whether 
in praise or blame.” This meant that many 
wealthy Athenian women were supervised 

FT ale met at-] el=)ae)al-\emm o\’maat-] (=m a-it-14hc-somn 20 =) 8) 
rolUia-}(o(=ar-] ale Ml aMecve) pal-Mor-\-{-s-M ale) m=] |(e))\-Ye i Ke) 
leave the house at all. 

For Spartan women, however, life was 
ollax-Va-valmigelenmdal-viav-Vaal-valt-]amecelelain-1a ey-1aace 
They rarely married before the age of 20, 

VV ali kemaave)dal-vaavetetemel-\(-mnal-laam=alar-larecte, 
status; raising future warriors was considered 
ol at=Wo) im dal- Manley mi len) ele) ar-lalmcel(=s-m lame) ey-lar-] 0 
-YoYod(=1 a" AM'A'co)pat=laM lames) ey-]ae- I Glare mi am PL=)1e) 01h 
Gortyn, Thessaly and Megara) could also own 
FValoMur= lave mm oX=\or-]UKX-Me) maalilin-lavmerslan|ey-iielacmaat-1s 
mote) @nnl-am- Nw i> Nance) ake) ale m el-ialele lomo) mai aa(- Man dal=N\/ 
fo} ix=J aM at-(e Mevelalage) me) mdal-11 aro) 2am ale) anl-s-m 


ABOVE LEFT: Women are shown carding wool on a fifth-century BC drinking cup, now held in a Berlin museum 
LEFT: Raising warriors was an important duty for Spartan women - here, a son leaves his mother to go to battle 




















Though life for Athenian women held many 
restrictions, religion provided a viable career path 
for those hailing from aristocratic backgrounds. 

In fact, the most senior religious office of the 

state - high priestess of the Athena Polias - was a 
female role. This, and other similar positions within 
Athens’ religious cults, would have afforded the 
officeholders a certain degree of public influence, 
and in some cases, payment and property. 

There is also the story of a pioneering Athenian 
midwife named Agnodice. According to 
legend, Agnodice - concerned at the 
high number of local women dying 
in childbirth - decided to disguise 
herself as a man and study medicine. 
According to some versions of the 
tale, the midwife would ‘reveal’ her 
true gender to patients in order 
to gain their trust, leading envious 
male doctors to accuse her of 
seducing pregnant women. While 
the existence of Agnodice is still 
debated by scholars, her legend has 
been used by women to support their 
role in medicine since the 17th century. 

However, a more common - and certainly 
real - profession for many women of the time was 
that of sex worker. Of these, it’s known that there 
were two particular groups of workers, called heta/rai 
and pornai. A hetaira would have been able to read 
and write, and been employed to work for the higher 
classes in society. They would have also served as a 
companion - perhaps more comparable to the role of 
a geisha in Japanese culture. 

Meanwhile, pornai (from which we get the modern 
word ‘pornography’) would have spent their time 
working in a brothel and were expected to serve all 
levels of the city’s men, from the elite to members of 
the lower classes. 















RIGHT: A fifth-century BC relief 
depicts a goddess, mother and 
nurse with a newborn infant. 
The artwork may have been 
offered to a healing deity as 
thanks for ensuring the safe 
delivery of a woman’s child 


BELOW: A Greek illustration 
shows a man enjoying the 
company of a courtesan 

a courtesan 
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Much like their greater 
1 g=X-Xe Le) aatcwr- km anle) 4al=) ecm) are 
within the domestic sphere, 
Spartan women also had better 
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city-states. While their early 
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at home rather than in a school, 
women were seen as a key 
part of Spartan society 
and allowed to make 
business transactions. 
oyat-mr-lanreler 
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Spartan women 
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education - the latter of which 
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Thad brer=lal acl aval =1OmCla-1-) @alt-jneldt-la) 
Herodotus as a woman of great 
wisdom; she advised her father on 
military matters, and is sometimes 
fo ¢=1e [i K=Yo M- |W ol =) 1 ale me) al= me) mal iiKe) ava) 
first cryptanalysts. 

For Athenian women, however, 
there was no such freedom to 
participate in their city-state’s 
political and social life. Even if they 
were educated in some manner 
of business dealings, they could 
ako} im obVaut= hia) al%-) am lalnem=] ahvaexe) aildes(eas 
loX=\VLe)ave md a=wrs-] (0(-Meo) me) al-Wesl-1e//es)s Lexy 
of barley - a small amount that 
ensured any transaction was 
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Athenian women were never true 
‘adults’ in the eyes of the law. 
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until 1952. 


ARTS AND CULTURE 


While women were generally 
excluded from the arts, one of 
ancient Greece’s most celebrated 
poets was a woman named 


relief modelling. According to a 
popular tale, Kora fell in love with 
one of her father’s apprentices, 
and traced the outline of his face in 
Sappho. Born in either Eressos or charcoal on a wall. Dibutades later 
Mytilene on the island of Lesbos, filled the outline in clay, creating 
likely to a wealthy family (given that __ the first relief. 
she could read and write), Sappho’s Another example of a woman 
lyrics and poetry were remarkable who broke the mould was the 
for their candid depictions of fifth-century BC artist Timarete, 
passion and sexuality - particularly who, according to the Roman 
between women. The seventh- author Pliny the Elder, “scorned 
century BC poet was even dubbed the duties of women and practised 
by Plato as the “Tenth Muse”, and her father’s art”. 
honoured on ancient coins. WORDS: ELINOR EVANS 

It’s also possible to find 
evidence of women 
artists, such as Kora, 
who was from Sicyon 
and active around 650 
BC. Along with her 
artist father, Dibutades, 
she is credited with 
the invention of 










Kora apparently traced 
the outline of her lover’s 
face on a wall as he slept 


A statue of the poet 


/ ae » 
Sappho stands on ahh 
her native island 


of Lesbos | : ia 
| a. 
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HIPPOCRATES 460-c375 BC 


Unusually for the ancient world, physician and 

philosopher Hippocrates believed that illnesses 

had rational rather than supernatural explanations. 

At the time, the gods and magical curses were 

One of the innovations the ancient Thanks to Solon, all Athenian often blamed for causing disease. Instead, 

Greeks are most famed for is rnats](=Mol hd p4-lalcmovelUl(om-] xem-han-lale, Hippocrates’ pupils were encouraged to observe 

democracy - a political system of the general assembly for the first their patients, note their symptoms, and analyse how their 

abl ilatem ob’aidal=w el-Xe) o)(-m-|-Mel e] eles-1-Fe! time, and rule was taken from illnesses progressed. He established medicine as a formal 

ikoll o)’ar- maale) at] gel ale) axel (eir-1 ke) atam-lale| oX=vi ave Xe) (=) Nyala dal=wat-lalelmeymm dala) profession, and the Hippocratic Oath - a code of conduct for 

heme] a=) ale lic) dal) am move) al-j(el-Va-\e Ml Kom ol-Mammol | AYo-1t- 1 4-Mwr-] df] Kolel eh a (om r-Jaali ((-3o8 doctors - still inspires the one taken by physicians around the 

id at=w-Ndal-valt-]aMaat-le]ide-ih-mste)ce)am Many of the lawmaker’s world today. He was also a believer in exercising and eating a 
Born in the late seventh century — reforms failed initially, as Athens healthy diet as a way of preventing and treating disease. The 

|= @mmpsYo} (eo) a\'F-)-¥ od Ley-1=1 a em ol =Lore) a al=) was temporarily ruled by the work of Hippocrates later inspired the physician Galen (AD 129- 

Fe e)i-Va ale) ake) a=) aerp lop me) mV 4al=) ace tyrant Peisistratos a few years c210), and the ideas of both men were treated as fact until the 

Wm alcelerelam al iom-xevo) ale) palcom a-1keld ante after Solon left the city. His late medieval period. 

he freed those who had been efforts, however, would lay the 
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up trades to avoid poverty. established democracy in Athens. c496-406 BC 





As much as we love a laugh when we go to the 
theatre, there’s something about a tragic story that 
appeals and pulls at the heartstrings, and we have the 
Athenians to thank for the genre of tragedy. Watching 
a play in ancient Greece was a favourite pastime, and 
festivals held to honour the god Dionysus saw three 
dramatic genres emerge: tragedy, comedy and satyr 
drama (the latter combining both). The works of 
Sophocles are some of the earliest-surviving tragic 
plays, and include Oedipus Rex and Antigone. 

Born just outside Athens in the early fifth century 
BC, Sophocles’ talents first came to prominence when 
he won first prize for tragedy in the Dionysian festival, 
beating the Athenian king of drama, Aeschylus. 

As well as his work as a dramatist, Sophocles 
worked as a treasurer, diplomat and 
general, and is thought to have 
written more than 120 plays, 
though only seven complete 
works survive. He also did 
much to revolutionise 
drama, with perhaps his 
most important innovation 
being the addition of 


#4 byes > 


5S a third actor to a play. 

. Previously two actors 
would play several roles, 
but with the addition of 


one more, more characters 
could be written, and the 
plot could become more 
varied and exciting. 

Solon was a statesman, lawmaker and poet, and is often credited 

with having laid the foundations for Athenian democracy 
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SAPPHO 


c630-570 BC 


Thought to have been born in the late seventh 
ox=1a 1 10] aVa=1Omolamdal-Mi-l-|ale Me) ml Mj 0le)-Mm oLel-|mcy-] 0) 0) ale) 
was from an aristocratic family. On Lesbos, she 
icclal=|am-(er-(e(-\aa hace) amtcolelavemelalaat-laqi=vemuce)aatqva 

fo (=\¥fo) k-Yo kom =| geos-w-laleW-Ve)algele|| X= Mem dal-melele| 

F] ale Me lefe(e(-\-1-mol ml (e\(-Mecy-] ©) 0] nom s--meve) aijie(=1a-ve, 
ro) a(= Me) im a= Me] q=to1K=s-1m hV/ d(om oLel-\a-Me) Mm al-)aret-)\"ar-lale, 
mainly wrote on the themes of love, family and 
sia t=yare lial eM 'A dal cmv) aal=wct=\VActalsme|(-te me) me) (e| 

age, other stories claim that she threw herself 
off a cliff after having her heart broken. Three 
Cox=1a 10] q(=soM= | A X= a a=) ake (=¥-] 4p Mbsy=] ©) ©) plom el-Vor-| a at=m dal) 
source of parody and was characterised as a 
promiscuous homosexual - the term ‘lesbian’ 

is derived from the island where she was born 
F-Jalo Macy) 6) ©) a) (oul =) =) oo Ko (o)Y(-M oL=1AU'(-1=) ae) a al=) a roi) 
well as the four-line form that Sappho’s poetry 
UITUF=]I bY Kole) eam Mal=1c-M cM linn (-Movolalel c-1n=M=\"/(e(-Valer=) 

F-) oXelU | mm al=) anu ge (-x-><0l-| I AVAmaacolele| aM-laleMcial-micelne) 
as passionately about men as she did women. 


OIG Bte c470-399 BC 


We only know the ideas of Socrates - the founding 
father of western philosophy - thanks to his pupil, 
Plato: Socrates didn’t write anything down, but 
luckily Plato did. Before pursuing philosophy, 
Socrates fought in the Peloponnesian War and 
worked as a stonemason. His philosophical ideas 
were extremely radical for the time - he believed that people 
should focus on their behaviour and morality rather than wealth 
and power. Although he attracted many scholars to his discussions, 
Socrates wasn’t widely liked in Athens and was an outspoken 
opponent of democracy. In 399 BC, he was sentenced to death 
after being charged with corrupting the city’s youth and 
disrespecting the gods. 





PYTHAGORAS c570-c495 BC 


To the ire of many students, the theories of 
mathematician Pythagoras are still taught today. 
We have little concrete knowledge about his life, 
though it’s thought he was born in Samos in the 
early-sixth century BC. After travelling, Pythagoras 
settled in Italy where he formed a secret group 

of students who lived by a philosophy based around mathematics 
- appropriately known as the Pythagoreans. He is credited with 
discovering the functional significance of numbers, as well as the 
Pythagoras theorem, used to calculate the length of the sides in 

a right-angled triangle. 





PERICLES 495-429 BC 


General and statesmen Pericles oversaw Athens 
during its golden age and was so well respected 
that he was lauded as the city’s ‘first citizen’. 

He led Athens during the first few years of the 
Peloponnesian War and expanded the Delian 
League - a group of Greek states - into an empire. 
A lover of the arts and literature, his ambitious building 
programme, which included the Acropolis, heloed Athens become 
the cultural and educational centre of the ancient world. He 
succumbed to the Plague of Athens in 429 BC. 





= Al9th-century French = 
painting of Sappho with h 
her lover Phaon, who 

supposedly broke her heart 
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HERODOTUS c484-c425 BC 


Without Herodotus, we might not know as much as we do about the events 
of ancient Greece. He’s believed to have hailed from Halicarnassus, a Greek 
city that was under Persian rule at his birth in the early fifth century. In 
around 425 BC, he published The Histories - an account of the Greco- 
Persian Wars. This was the first time that a writer had attempted to explain 
the cause of an event, or study it in such detail - and so historical analysis 
was born. Herodotus’ work was based on his travels across the Persian and Greek 
territories and the stories he collected on the way. What we know about the battle of 
Marathon is all thanks to Herodotus. Other writers criticised his weaving of fiction into his 
narratives, but he is widely considered the first true historian. 
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$56,525 BC 


Despite his short rule, Alexander the 
Great transformed the ancient world 

in just over a decade. In 336 BC, 

after the assassination of his father, 
Alexander ascended the Macedonian 
throne at the age of 20; educated by 
the great philosopher Aristotle, he was 
an adept leader and strategist. Under 
his rule, Macedonia continued asserting 
its power within Greece. Even more 
impressively, Alexander conquered territories 
that were formerly part of the Persian empire 
without losing a single major battle, including 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. At 25, he was leader 
of Greece, pharaoh of Egypt and overlord of Asia 
Minor, and for the next decade he consolidated his 

sprawling empire, which spanned three continents. His death at 

the age of 32 saw his empire broken up, and many historians 

have since questioned how much more he could have achieved had 
he lived longer. Today he is still considered one of history’s greatest 
military commanders. 
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Homer’s epic Iliad depicts 

the bitter 10-year siege of ad 

Troy by a coalition of Greeks ie 
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ARCHIMEDES 


€287=217 BC 


Lm’ ZolUiaV(-M-\\(-1am alle m- Me) ailit-lalmle(-t-M-lalem-jaleleln-ve ia 0] c=) ¢-}iae 
NVLolU mm at=\V{- mC] q-X-) @r-yol(=1a1 4h) mr) ale Mi lanvd=)alne) ay-V celal laat=ve (=35 

io dal-10],@ke) an dels] m- Cerro) gellate Muem-lam-lal-\evelelt-] mine) ava 

rN gotaliaatzxe(=t-m=]i(=xe=ve| hake | xeve)'A=) ¢-1e Md at-] Mdal-mr-]aalelll aime) 
water displaced when he entered his bathtub was equal 
ivom dal-W-laalolelalmmey mele)” s-|ceMco)gec-m olUi mo) pM dal-m oleleh’ Ala (-M'c-) 
Yome(=1ife]ain-e ma ar-lemal-m-] 0) ey-]a-valahvaeslamele) aMdal-mcide-t-) a 

ats) .¢=Xe Mm] arolOid [ale Maid =L0 a=) ¢-} tem Cla -\-1.@ice) aim Mat-\V(-mcolelare| 

raseemn AYA Lead alt=) ame) am ae) Mdal- MiKo) aval cM da U(-My-~V cod al laal-vo (1m dale) 
ats}iC=Xe Mi ce)a amon’ Aas(olei-m lal) (ol hYAM oie) al= We) mr-laled(-val mC] q-\-Va-i : 
most famous scientists, inventors and mathematicians. = = 
He discovered the law of hydrostatics, the principles 
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Despite this, Archimedes’ mathematical writings were little 


known in his own time - it wasn’t until the sixth century AD that 


they gained a wide readership. 


c8th century BC 


If you were to take an epic journey 
or voyage - physical or spiritual 

- some may describe it as an 
odyssey. The use of this term goes 
all the way back to a poem written 
during the early days of the ancient 
Greeks. Few concrete facts are 
known about the life of Homer, but 
legends claim he was a blind bard 
from the island of Chios and that 
his poems would have been spread 
orally before being written down. 
His work is presumed to include the 
Iiad - one of the most important 
sources about the legendary Trojan 
War - and the Odyssey - an account 
of the epic journey taken by 
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Odysseus after the fall of Troy. 

The works were the foundation 
of ancient Greek literature and are 
still considered some of the most 
important in the western canon. 
There is some debate over exactly 
who wrote the poems attributed 
to Homer, but experts agree they 
were written around the late 
eighth to early seventh century BC. 
Whether Homer did write them 
or not, the epics shaped Greek 
culture, highlighted popular values 
of the time (such as honour and 
courage), and remain some of the 
oldest surviving works of literature 
still widely read today. 
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Philosopher and polymath Aristotle came from 

a tradition of great thinkers - he was a pupil of 
Plato who was himself a student of Socrates. 
Aristotle founded a school of philosophy at the 
Lyceum in Athens and was considered influential 
# enough to be the teacher of the young Alexander 
the Great. Aristotle’s writings were some of the first to create a 
system of western philosophy that included logic, science, 
morality, politics and metaphysics. He heavily influenced Christian 
theology, as well as medieval Islamic and Jewish traditions, and his 
work is still studied and analysed today. 






PHEIDIAS 480-430 Bc 

Pheidias was one of the most famous artists of 
the ancient world whose greatest works have 
unfortunately not stood the test of time. Little of 
his life is known, but he worked mainly in Athens 
before creating a workshop at Olympia. Here, he 
: . created his greatest masterpiece - a gold and 
ivory seated statue of Zeus that became one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. He also created three monuments 
to Athena, as well the Parthenon carvings = these survive today, 
and those in the British Museum are known as the Elgin Marbles. 
Pheidias’ later years took a dramatic turn when he was thrown in 
prison after being accused of embezzling gold intended for a 
statue of Athena; it’s thought he died while incarcerated. 





ANYTE OF TEGEA c3rd century BC 


Anyte was so celebrated as a poet in the third century BC that 
she was widely known as the female Homer. Born in Arcadia in 
the Peloponnese, she stood out from the crowd as one of the 
first poets to focus on the natural world rather than the gods or 
the supernatural. Ancient Greek poets were often commissioned 
to write epitaphs and epigrams to celebrate battle victories and 
heroes, but Anyte instead memorialised loved ones and favourite 
pets. More of her work survives than any other ancient Greek 
female writer, except for Sappho. 

WORDS: EMMA SLATTERY WILLIAMS 
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A 16th-century woodcut 
. of Archimedes having his 
eureka moment’ in the bath 
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ANCIENT GREEK WARFARE 


ARMED AND 
DANGEROUS 


Greek city-states are famed for their cultural expression, but the grim 


reality was that none could thrive without mastering the art of war 


lassical Greece (c480-323 
BC) is chiefly remembered 
for its poetry, statues and 
extraordinary works of 
architecture such as the 
Parthenon. Yet for all the energy the 
ancient Greeks expended on forging art 
for the ages, they also dedicated a great 
deal to mastering the art of war. 

One of the main reasons for this 
was competition. In the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC, Greece wasn’t a single 
country like it is today. It was made 
up of lots of smaller city-states (from 
Athens to Sparta, Corinth to Thebes), all 
competing for finite land or resources. 
Such rivalries were often resolved at the 
point of a sword. Then there was Persia. 
This regional superpower attempted to 
conquer Greece more than once. 

The resulting conflicts produced some 
of the most celebrated clashes in history 
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Spartan men and boys 
were required to undergo 
a gruelling training regime 
to prepare them for battle 


- the Athenians’ victory over the 
Persians at Marathon (which, prior to 
the battle, reputedly saw Pheidippides 
run 150 miles from Athens to request 
help from the Spartans), and Lysander’s 
brilliant naval triumph over Athens to 
end the Peloponnesian War, to name 
just two. 

Just as Classical Greece saw enormous 
leaps forward in politics and culture, so 
it also witnessed advances in military 
technologies. These included the trireme, 
the galley that helped Athens rule the 
waves in the fifth century BC, and the 
fearsome Macedonian phalanx. 

By the end of the Classical period, 
Alexander the Great was using these 
advances to turn the tables on the 
Persians and forge an enormous empire. 
Greek warfare would now be exported 
across the known world - with history- 
shaping consequences. 


Gerard Butler as 
Sparta’s King 
Leonidas in the 
blood-soaked 
war epic 300 


yAN IMC) ¢=1-) qos) A’ fo) ¢- 14-3 cole) Mi aal-li mani iie-1a 
T-)s(olltiham=i0imelelhmels(-Mih-lem-laleMe)¢-t-laal-re| 
martial prowess, and that was Sparta. 
Sparta was a true warrior-society, as men 
discovered at the earliest of ages. At the 
tender age of seven, boys were plucked 
ige)pam4al-) mei laelll-oe-lalem-lalccla-le Ml alcem- 
23-year military training regime designed 
Kom ae lgamaal-liaMisidemeto) aie lilai-ls-m-ladlele-s 
From the outset, the trainee fighters 
were taught that loyalty to their city 
should always take precedence over self- 
preservation. This mantra was reflected 
Tam dal-M- 100} 4-1e-Mal-180l¢-Me) maal-)i mae-llallale ps 
they were subjected to continuous (often 
ViCo)(=1a1@ Movelanlel-idid (eo) al-wmelhy(-laManl-v-le] «=m celete| 
ie) 4Le) al-ear= | alem=)alevele] gole[-ve mnem-jn-y-] Mm colole mn 
order to prepare themselves for life ina 
warzone. Worse still, they were often 
=Jaleceleie-[e|-1emacemanl i aa-t-) me al 
helots, Sparta’s slave class. 


A modern illustration shows 

Sparta sailing to victory against 

the Athenians at the naval battle » 
of Aegospotami in 405 BC 


SPARTA’S WAR MACHINE 


Ancient Greece’s warrior-society produced skilled and fearless fighters 


NVs"Lolaat=)aMmnoromm cfelelelalminixemaal-ms-ldale)¢ 
ethos. They were expected to keep 
physically fit, while mothers reportedly 
told their sons before they left for battle, 
“Come back with your shield, or on it.” 

a Malicmelaidialdlareme(=Yollet-ld(e)amnom\ 7-1 am aat-le(-) 
i aX-Ws) ey-]at-]akmc-t-]q-1e me) e) ele) al-\ala-Mmr-|aal-\em cele 
id al=1] ame) ¢-\V,-) avo le Lota mexelele-le-m-t-]aal-vomaalqlan 
a place in history: 300 Spartans were 
i= ]aatolesihvar-|aavelaremdalesx-m i ialomcolelelaim-ler-|lalis 
a massive Persian army at Thermopylae 
(see page 56). 

Tale SOY 5 ={ Oem dal-w) oy-lat-lacmerisomaal-iie 
martial prowess to unseat Athens as the 
ofoyanliatslalam ele)’ (=) a lamal=mCla=\-) @uceld(em-lmmaal= 
climax of the Peloponnesian War (see page 
46). Just over 30 years later, the Thebans 
TaN s=\e(=te Mdal-mq-ve|(olame)m m-\exe)alt-M-]aleMmia=\-16 
many of the helots. For all their military 
F-Yole] antl amma alt=) of-] a=) alae) ol-)| m- | midal-M me) om r=] e)(=) 
of Greek powers was to be short-lived. 
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ANCIENT GREEK WARFARE 





HOPLITE FIGHTER 


A guide to the footsoldiers of 
ancient Greek armies 


When the Greek city-states went to 

war, it was the hoplites who formed the 
oF- ol qd elev al= mo) maat=\iar-] deni (--eammal=male) e)li=s 
WV{=1 a=W alo) a eo) ge) «-¥-s-4(e) al-] mxe) (el (-Vaom ellis 

ro} diaat= lai N Md a=X-motldP4-) atom Co)an-lali-ldenl-Ve-m-lale, 
lad f-¥-] asc 10) (=m kom) ice) ceMllal-lam-lale Me) celayd=) 
=) daavolel em algelaaidal-M-)lolalname)ax-\V(-Jalan 
(of=J al dU] aml =1 Oru alo) e)lix-v-m-it-lan-vemilelaldiare min 

id al=we)el-)/-]¢p,@mr- Mike) anat-1a (elem aat-] Mm al-)| el=ve| 

i al-YaaW-\el al (-NV.-Wr- Bid al ale Me) matey t=] 0) (-mvaroine) ai=s3 
over the Persians, such as the triumph at 
Marathon in 490 BC. 


HARD NUT 


The fighter’s helmet was 
ova t=Yale (=Xeve) ¢-]4-Xe MAL das) 
horsehair crest - these 
foxolUi (elm ol-m o) f-Lol ar-lalem dali nee 
or multicoloured. Helmets 
were sometimes 

(o (=Yoxe) ¢=1X=Xe Mid alo) ce)ay4=) 
Taliaat=] matel@atcm-lalem=t- 1a 
FeVale Mexol¥| (oM-\V/-1a lm of=) 
painted as well. 


DEADLY SPEAR 


Hoplites went into battle 
rot=] ad aVd lave t= lel ate Mj el-t-] 4 

(or=} I=Yo lt-e lo) damm Mal OM c= 1S 
=YCe] alam k=\-1 me) Mi ge) a baa] e) el-Ye| 
brutality, with a deadly 
lo} Fz (=Wr-} aa dal-Wa Ke) OMY ale m-lale, 
a spike at the bottom 
end, which acted as a 
counter-weight and a 
CY-Yere) ale t=] aVan 41] (1am Maly 

J ol=¥-) MU =1o Mla -V (=>. clalel=la 
the Great’s Macedonian 
phalanx were even longer: 
13-21 feet. 


SHORT SWORD 


him al owed eX=¥=) ae-dal=] ©) eX=xe Me) ama al=) 
chase was on for a routed 
Yat=1aahVAmdalow ale) e)lix-Weoyin=yal 
turned to his short sword: 
id al=W.¢/ 0) ¢oXam il al= Wd] 0) sok 
idc¥-] 40) ¢-Yo Mr-W e)(-(e(= me) m-] cel blare| 
two feet and was usually 
(of-] da (=Xe Meo)am-M-i4a-) om elale-ve 
the fighter’s left arm. 
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STRENGTH 
IN NUMBERS 


The Macedonian phalanx swept 
the known world before it 


bike) aY=m aXe) eli M= Ma \c-;-wr- I k-t-1e-%e) pal =) 

re) gey-j eX=Xeod a aT=Y pM ale) \ar=] eLel0 | meso) o¥g 
That was the number that joined 
ire) cex=s-m Kodi ce) dani dal-W /t-Ler=\eLe)alt=la) 

Veyer-) yay erclab laleclalia’akelaontshaceya 

that was a cornerstone of 

WAN yElatel-ver salen Clactel as 
in the fourth century BG: 





=Je]>) @ Nii fel e]. 


uM al=w ale) oli ix-w-w efoto hVAnY 13 
protected by the cuirass, 

FW o) d=¥-}-18 ©) f-1%= r=] ale Ml of=[ed.4 o) F=1%-) 
fastened together. This was 
Yovanl=14) aal-somrslvalce) arsve muaedan) 
lo) ol ay4-W ol Ul Wm \/- |W pale) c= Melan=1a) 
laat=(e(-M0] ole) mt-)V(-) o-We) mers] alVs- 1s 
Co) au [iat=vame][er-omxere[-14a\-1anne) 
form a stiff shield. 


PROTECTIVE 
SHIELD 

Tal ay fom (dae ats) ave im dal=) 
aXe) eo) |ix=Meor-|aql=\e Ma a\-W-kye) Ke 
FW at =¥= WAYAN) Cexele(=Tal-Jal t=) (e, 
aak=¥--1e lalate m-|aelelate me) ay= 
aat-i4a-mlamelt-laa-in-le 

The shield rested on the 
fighter’s shoulders - and, 
courtesy of a leather 
if=s-14-Jallate Mice) ai dal-Mce) a-v-]a00h 
was particularly 
laat=lavey-1ene-]e)(oe 
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KILLER ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The trireme, the high-speed galley that packed a punch, helped Athens rule the waves in the fifth century BC 


No ancient Greek city-state could hold its 
own without some degree of mastery of 
the seas - and at the heart of the quest for 
maritime power was a war galley called the 
trireme. The trireme was the dreadnought 
of its day, a state-of-the-art killing machine 
that could race into battle at top speed and 
pack a destructive punch when it got there. 
It’s thought to have been crewed by 


around 170 oarsmen in three tiers (known 
as thranites, zygites and thalamians) along 
each side of the vessel, propelling it across 
the waves at speeds of up to 8mph. But 

it really came into its own in the heat of 
battle, courtesy of a bronze-sheathed 
battering ram affixed to the prow, which 
was used to sink enemy ships. And if that 
didn’t do the trick, the oarsmen were 
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complemented by a posse of hoplites and 
archers primed to board enemy ships. 

Excavations suggest that the Athenian 
trireme was the epitome of the type, 
playing a crucial role in the Greek victory 
over the Persians in the battle of Salamis. 
Can it be any coincidence that the vessel’s 
heyday - the fifth century BC - coincides 
with the height of Athens’ power? 


BATTLES OF THE ANCIENTS 


Three of the most significant clashes in Greek history 


THE Hass EMal, WAR 
< The Peloponnesian 
yi) War (460-404 BC) 
“= saw Sparta and 
we iG Athens squaring up 
‘ eae & for a clash that 
ion a. t= changed the course 
of history. The war can be divided into three 
stages: the first a 10-year series of inconclusive 
clashes; the second, a six-year truce. Yet there 
WVEKmare)daliave Miacae)arelOki\y-W-]elelUl maa(-Mdaligem )tl-h(oe 
In 405 BC the Spartan general Lysander 
defeated the Athenian fleet at Aegospotami, 
leading to Athens’ surrender. Sparta was now 
WaT=MUlarelcyelUin-vem xe) emelole Mlamanl-macve/(e)im 


THE =¥-N 0 oe) ee 

; i << When Athenian 

Ly Or Pa | “2a forces attacked a huge 

eat ‘op ie) @ Persian invading army 
; Le ie vy %., at Marathon in 490 BC, 

9 3 bi the stakes couldn’t 
ia‘, - Shave been higher. 
VA Tei Ko) aYm'olel(om e)con’/(e(-M-Malere(-Mare) Mmlamaal-m-lGinmcele 
the nascent Athenian democracy; defeat would 
see it swallowed up by the Persian empire. 
Fortunately, the Athenians’ commander Miltiades 
executed a brilliant battle plan, drawing the best 
Persian troops into his army’s centre before 
surrounding and routing them. The scene was 
now set for ancient Greece’s golden age. 





THE MACEDONIAN WARS 

<¢ These four 

conflicts, fought 

- between the 

Greek kingdom of 

Macedonia and Rome 

Tam Aatem calico mslare| 
second centuries BC, saw a dramatic reversal in 
1Ko)auulatcscwm ua t-(acvece)alt-Mulare (=a @lnlem ma alill oma orsrcinste| 
Rome in the first war, but suffered defeats in the 
LXevecolareis]ace Maal ce Mm Matmcolelanamcr-\" mu t-lexe(elal ts] 
turned into a Roman province in the second 
century BC; Rome would remain the dominant 
force in the Mediterranean for generations. © 
WORDS: SPENCER MIZEN 
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ANCIENT GREEK LEISURE 


FUN AND GAMES 


Religion formed the bedrock of ancient Greek life, but 
there was still time for other leisure activities 


ES 


The ancient Greeks took leisure time seriously and theatre provided a way to 
understand the world around them, and what it meant to be human. The Festival of 
Dionysus (also known as the Great Dionysia), was held in Athens every March from 
the sixth century BC - after it was refounded by the tyrant Peisistratus - and played 

a key role in the development of Greek drama. Honouring Dionysus, the god of wine, 
the festival is credited with the emergence of tragedy, comedy and satyric drama, with 
playwrights, actors and sponsors competing for prizes in front of huge audiences. 





na section of his c350 BC ethical 
treatise Nicomachean Ethics, Greek 
philosopher Aristotle ponders 
id eCopatecvallerca-valembenlearlnecke)e 
leisure in ancient life. “Happiness 

md elelercdelmuone(goraatemereW (a kerccre (0) m 
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es perhaps its most notable writer being the 
Athenian dramatist Aristophanes (c450 BC- 


The exact origins of the genre are still 
debated, but works of tragedy were being 
performed across theatres in ancient 
Greece from the late sixth century BC. 

Plots in tragedies were mostly inspired by 
episodes from Greek mythology, which in 
turn formed part of Greek religion, so would 
have formed serious subject matter for the 
viewer. Moral rights and wrongs were also 


c388 BC). His works, like those of many 
writers of early Greek comedy, were mainly 
satirical, mocking those in power as well 

as contemporary events. Over time, as the 
genre evolved, so too did subject matter, 
with later dramatists like Menander (342 BC- 
c292 BC) taking what we might now 

call a ‘sitcom’ approach, using fictitious 
characters from ordinary life. 


at the forefront of tragedy plays, but no 





violence was permitted on stage. Three of re Se 
the most famous writers of Greek tragedy hs Sis 
7 , were Aeschylus (c525 BC-c456 BC), Mixing both comedy and tragedy, 


> Sophocles (c496-406 BC) and Euripides 
. (c484-406 BC). 


satyr plays seem to have been introduced 
in the early fifth century BC, with tragic 
a ats poet Pratinas frequently credited with the 
as Ny 7 genre’s creation. Much shorter than works 
“he . of tragedy, satyr plays, of which few survive, 
, Out of Greek tragedy emerged were light-hearted plays probably designed 
~~ a new genre - comedy - with to offer a contrast to, or relief from, the 
seriousness of works of tragedy. Mythical 
half-human, half-goat figures known as 
satyrs were the stars of such plays, and 
the genre’s popularity can no doubt be 
gauged by the visual representations that 
have survived on vases and pottery from 
the period. 
















LEFT: Euripides holding a mask of tragedy, 
the theatrical genre in which he excelled 


BELOW: A satyr play, depicted on a vase 
fragment from the fifth century BC 









An exclusive pastime for aristocratic 
men, symposia were the height of 
intellectual luxury 


Literally meaning ‘drinking together’, symposia were 
ritualised drinking events hosted by aristocratic men 
for their peers as a form of entertainment, as well 

as to display their wealth and sophistication. Often 
hosted in a purpose-built room (known as an anaron), 
men would recline on long, elaborately decorated 
couches called k/ina/, set around the edges of the 
room, and drink wine (diluted with water and mixed 
ina central krater). Musicians and other performers 
would entertain them and those present would 

recite poetry and discuss philosophical matters. 

One popular drinking game commonly played at a 
symposium was kottabos, where the dregs of wine 
from cups would be thrown either onto the floor, in an 
attempt to create the first letter of a beloved’s name, 
or at a target in the centre of the room. 


A healthy body was as 
important as a healthy mind 


As the ancient Greeks sought 
to nurture their minds, so too did 
they work hard to develop their 
bodies. Most large cities boasted 
at least one public gymnasium, 
where men would train and 
compete in sports such as 
wrestling, discus throwing, javelin 
and boxing, as well as socialise. 

Athletic competition formed 
part of many important religious 
festivals including the Pythian 
Games, held at Delphi in honour of 
Apollo, and, of course, the Olympic 
Games, held in Olympia in honour 
of the god Zeus. 

Initially a one-day event, the 
ancient Games were extended to 
. three days in 684 BC, and then to 
= ate five days in the fifth century BC. 
With a ‘sacred truce’ called 
between warring city-states 
for the duration of the Games, 
tens of thousands of men, 


ABOVE: Two symposium guests prepare for a game 
of kottabos in this fifth-century BC fresco 


TOP: The Symposium of 
Plato by Anselm Feuerbach, 
c1869. Such gatherings 
were an opportunity for 
philosophical discussion 
and entertainment 




































ABOVE: The ruins of ancient O i 
lympia, 
Site of the first Olympic Games : 


TOP: A modern inter i 

pretation of the torch-ra 
(part of the Panathenaic Games). The goal ne 
to finish the race with the flame alight 


boys and unmarried girls (married 
women were not allowed to 
attend) travelled safely to Olympia 
to watch athletes compete for the 
honour of their cities. Horse and 
chariot races, wrestling, boxing, 
long jump, running, javelin and 
discus were all on the sporting 
agenda, with winners earning a 
wreath of leaves and hero status. 
The most important part of 
the Games was the sacrifice 
to Zeus, when 100 oxen were 
sacrificed and burnt, their ash left 
to form an ever-growing altar that 
is said to have stood six metres 
high by AD 200. 
Women were not completely 
left out; they had their own 
sporting festival at Olympia, 
too. Held every four years, 
the Heraia honoured the 
goddess Hera and saw 
unmarried women and girls 
compete in a footrace. 
WORDS: CHARLOTTE HODGMAN 
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ANCIENT GREEK RELIGION 










WHIMS 


The polytheistic ancient Greeks 
worshipped a pantheon of deities 


he ancient Greeks were 
polytheistic, meaning that 
they worshipped multiple 
deities as well as other 
supernatural beings. At 
the core of their religious system were 
12 gods and goddesses known as the 
Olympians (see opposite page), who 
were venerated around Greece, as well 
as in Greek cities around the Black Sea 
and other colonies in the western 
Mediterranean. These deities existed 
within a hierarchy, with Zeus - king of 
the gods - holding the top position. 
They had very different characters and 
temperaments, with many of them 
notable for their character flaws (such 
as jealousy, infidelity and vanity) on top 
of their great deeds and powers. 

The gods were tied closely to 
individual cities: Athena, for example, 
was closely associated with Athens, 
while Zeus was linked with the 
sacred site of Olympia, in which the 
Olympic Games were held in his 
honour. The ancient Greeks also 
looked to the different deities to help 
them with specific circumstances or 
needs, such as Hera for weddings and 
Ares for matters of wart. 

Unlike many religions followed 
today, the ancient Greeks had no 





The gods could be appeased by gifts; here, 
Herakles sacrifices a bull to Aphrodite 
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common religious text underpinning 
their belief system — although 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey and 
Hesiod’s Theogony had considerable 
influence. The relationship between 
humans and deities was instead 
based primarily on acts of exchange, 
with the gods and goddesses offered 
— and appeased with - gifts, offerings 
and animal sacrifices. 

Religious practices and events were 
typically organised at a local level, 
with ceremonies undertaken at altars 
— and later temples - devoted to 
individual gods. One particularly 
gruesome observance was pharmakos, 
in which a man or woman perceived 
to be ‘ugly’ was selected as a scapegoat 
— they would be fed and paraded 
around before being beaten with 
green twigs. The scapegoat would 
then either be ostracised from their 
community or stoned to death. 

There were two main ways of 
becoming a priest in ancient Greece; 
the position was either inherited from 
a parent (either male or female, for 
some women could be priests too), or 
a person was appointed by a priest on 
his or her deathbed. Priests were 
generally associated with one god 
specifically, and while they organised 
religious ceremonies and prayers they 
were not necessarily religious experts. 

The ancient Greeks had no word 
for religion. ‘Ihe closest terms were 
eusebeia (piety) and threskeia (cult). 
Nonetheless, religious practices and 
faith were intertwined with daily life. 
Everything in the natural world was 
spiritual and divine, and most events 
were attributed to the influence of 
the gods. Religious festivals were also 
important events; the most famous 
were held every four years at 
Olympia, Delphi, Nemea and Isthmia 
and included feasting, sacrifice and 
athletic competitions. 

WORDS: RACHEL DINNING 
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APHRODITE 


GODDESS OF SEXUAL 
LOVE AND BEAUTY 


Sa When Cronos 
tr, al 


: ~ = castrated his 
; father Uranus and 
threw his testicles 
into the sea, the 
waters frothed 
Valemeliadal-vom dal=) 
fe foXeLe(=t-s--Velal cele lix-meUidaleletela 
S| primarily known as the goddess of 
J sexual love, fertility and beauty, 
Aphrodite - who was married to 
Ares - was also worshipped as a 
deity of the sea. As befits her origin 
| : ‘ story, her name comes from the 
(CT c=1-) qatie) ge m-) oe) goXemanl=y-) alae mkey=) 008 
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ATHENA 


CTO] D]D) SSO] SAN ae 
HANDICRAFT AND REASON 


| Athena was said 
to have been the 
aa ir elUigix-metal (emo) i 
af Zeus. It is said she 
We-\om ole) gam iidalelels 
F-Maate)dal-lamlalcin=tale, 
Je) alate liare mielagal 
lice)aWy 4-10 mm ce) a-\al-v-(em@-)inarelecelameyal=) 
story suggests this only occurred 
Fe} ak=) ay A-\0 mel \elelg-ve maal-mela-\elatelala 
IM Kalu [cee (ole le(=\t-Me) movolelal-{-1) ME O@QV(=1 4 
time Athena became known as the 
| ; goddess of war, representing more 
civilised aspects of battle such 
as Skill, wisdom and justice. 


ARTEMIS 


GODDESS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
AND THE HUNT 


Known for her deftness 
vide Mele) m-laleMal-lat-le)i lia) 
kom a0] i Mel-1¢-1-]| Mom lale me) ael-1 6 
- into animals, Artemis 
was one of the most == 
venerated of Greek 
deities. Her temple at — 
Ephesus was one of 
the Seven Wonders 
ro) dal-w-alellale 
World until its 
destruction 
in AD 401. 
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ARES 
GOD OF WAR 


Ta iexe) ala g-\-1 am xe) 
his sister Athena, 
q _ Ares embodied 

. dat-W nate) a>me)auins)| 
. aspects of warfare. 

7 He was never 

rey-] ad (oul t-lahvm ele) eUlt-]g 

with the (CT g-1-1.@ 0) 0] e) | (omt=)ale Meme (=s-j e)1a=) 
receiving sacrifices in times of 
warfare - had few formal places of 
WYCo) a-Jall om lam a-J00) e)(-e a Moldy lalate] 
Talat=¥aix-xe Mal iow oX-valedat-lal ace) avdle)(-Vala-s 
id at-\Vamfavel [ele(=tom DJ (e)aat-te(-s-mQ)Ualem c-te| 
alm ake) acx=somr- me |(=1mre) mm alllaat-la mils Jed i-lale, 
Kyknos (who used strangers’ heads 
Kom obi i(om- Mm X-va0] o)(-mxem alcmi-laal-10e 


rN 0) BO) 


GOD OF HIGH CULTURE 
AND HEALING 


(©) -) | mdal-w-laled(-1a1 MCI a-\-) ae lelei-e 
Apollo is the only one to have 
the same name in 
; ece)aats lal 
‘ ) » mythology. 
Beautiful 
_ Fave M- haa) (=vd (om 
he is considered 
idal-M-vaalexeteliaat-yals 
of kalos kagathos, 
a phrase used 
laMesvakelc=vais 
Greece to refer to 
( rof=Vaid(=vaatelalnaecolarelerers 
Tames Maatiiitslavmexe)ali-)4m 
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DEMETER 


GODDESS OF HARVEST 
AND AGRICULTURE 


Demeter was said 
imoMat-\V(-mat- lolol als 

ale laat=lakcmateny ane) 
Yo) \ar-Jale Me) role lela) 
food, thereby 
oluiaa late my am-valemne) 
their formerly 
nomadic existence. But just as her 
exe) X=) acmecelel(om ol-miaeliail| Mucvom Kole) 
could they be disastrous: she was 
eX=11(=\14=1e Mi KOM oX=¥-1 Ke) amr] pall ar=mel ele) a} 

id aloy-x-Wa a alome| (je) (=t- 11-16 Ml al>) aA) 

fe fete fe (=--me) m=) aa |i a ANial-w-] Xe) 
possessed the ability to gift women 
7d alee Loxele Me) al ey-\e le) a-Xelat-] arena 





INEM AND WINE. 
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Dionysus was 
idal-We)al hv @) b¥danlelr=la) 
with a mortal 
parent: Semele, 
lover of Zeus. He 
gained a cult-like 
status and was 
worshipped in woods rather than 
Tam =y an) ©) (=\o-Vereve) cel late mnem (-ve[-Jalep 
Dionysus was one of the only gods 
to successfully return a dead 
roX=)a-Xe)a Mace) pam dal-m Olale(-Vay\(e)alemmaal ty 
was his mother, who had burned to 
Fol dij o- | 1% -1 am eL=)lale md alel.<-te Ml o)’Mn(=\ es) 
into seeing Zeus in his true form. 





HEPHAESTUS 


GOD OF FIRE AND 
PATRON OF CRAFTSMEN 


Hephaestus 
Wee eers (exe) del late] 
to myth, either 
lofe)dalt-lna\-mele 
a became lame in 
es votal Kel ateXets Mil m= 
CY-Y-] al=\o Ma Ke) 
displease his parents, Zeus and 
ml=las Pa davem=y-lelamdala-\imaliaamelel ame) i 
Olympus at different intervals. 
Considered ‘ugly’ by the other 
Olympians, Hephaestus was 
venerated for his skill as a 

vol hey patelame-larem aatsler-muc-y-] ele) acmiels 
oo) dame Lele i-w-laleManlelat-) im 





HERA 


GODDESS OF WOMEN, 
MARRIAGE, FAMILY AND 
CHILDBIRTH 


7 Nt d a= We ele le(-\-s-Me) i tS 
nats) aatete(-m-lalemeateyareyer=laan’A 
it’s fitting that the 
goddess Hera was also 
well-known for her 
vengeful rage in Rng ; 
face of i i 





HERMES 


HERALD OF 
THE GODS 


Tal Co) pal=) aaa Oxo MV AXY-14 
Hermes appears 
as a messenger 

fo) ims dal= We [ele oar h 

well as an escort 

o} md a\-We(-t-1e mela) 
their way to the 

Uy ate(=Val\co) dle mm oleiamal=) 
was also associated 
with cattle, sheep and 
rele ld(oie|inela-wm oc-Xo) o}(-Mlam-lalel(-Jala 
Greece would attribute to Hermes 
Takei Ce {=val Me) me [elele ce) aul) al-wm-lelelalt-|-) 
the discovery of small treasures. 




















POSEIDON 
GOD OF THE SEA 


Ill-tempered and 
\ vengeful, Poseidon 
was considered 
one of the most 
iX=Yan] ek=s-140Le)0 me Lele ts 
of the Olympians. He 
was god of the sea, 
YT adele 0t=1.¢-.-eecine) gaat 
and - perhaps rather 
curiously - horses. 


YAO 


FATHER OF GODS 
AND MEN 


As king of Mount Olympus 
(Gcal-Maleljel-me) Mm Cle-1-).a@elelel->) 
Zeus was father of both 
fe felet--laleMesle)a tele lL Com 
He was believed to be 
royaalall exe) x-valmr-lale Mm t- | 
known for having 
many lovers (much to 
idel-Motal-lelgiamelmalimlelatens 
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ACHILLES 


Venerated as 
antiqu © Greatest of a i 
Mad h aeeecolles is the protago EE: of 
Prince Hector eae feat was killing re 
legend, Achi e Trojan W. > Trojan 
end, Achilles’ godd ar. Accordi 
him into ’ goddess mother Thetis ng to 
save for Aaa Styx to make ies eee dipped 
she held him. che Part of the foot paar 
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ery was something Herakles - son | 
paver ~ had to learn early in life; one See eee aoa } | 
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two serpents sent by the goddess Hera Greek myshiChecon at have ee | 
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continued into Preleiivarexeree he is perhaps A e story begins wher over the ete | 
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stheus — which included the 

as the Nemean 
lion, whose golden fur made it 

impervious to attack from a mortal. 





SIX HEROES AND VILLAINS 
OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


The gods weren't the only ones to make mischief - they were 
a io supported by a cast of monsters, Titans and heroes 















CRONOS 


= es 
‘esha Greek 
ae mythology has its fai 
ba fo [=¥=Yo x lOrOgy has its fair sh 
* — Cro and grisly goings-on, but are of gruesome 
. tr 4 NOs are among th , but those attribut 
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MEDUSA 


Medusa was certainly monstrous, 
although it could be argued that 
her villainous deeds were 
somewhat out of her control. The 
daughter of the sea gods Phorcys 
and Ceto, she was a breathtakingly 
beautiful mortal woman — until she 
invoked the jealousy of Athena 


and was transformed Taleems| 
with snakes for 













THE MINOTAUR 


According to Athenian legend, King Minos 
- one of Zeus’ many sons — imprisoned the 
murderous minotaur, a mythological 
creature that was part-bull and part-man 
Elite Wel xem tals offspring of Minos’ wife, 
Pasiphae) within a labyrinth on the island 
of Crete. Every nine years, a tribute of 
children (seven Athenian boys and seven 
maidens) were fed to the monster until 
it was killed by Theseus, son roy mi vals) 
Athenian king, Aegeus. {0} 
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perso 
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ANCIENT GREEK ART 


STYLE SETTERS 


From c800 BC until the Roman occupation of the Greek world nearly 800 years later, 
Greek society moved through three main periods — Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic. 
With each period came cultural changes that were reflected in the visual arts, whether 
sculpture, vase painting, wall painting or mosaics. And as Greek power filtered 
across its borders, so too did its cultural impact. 


ARCHAIC PERIOD 


, The Archaic period in Greek history 
Weubicumuckc umes aa =e 
Slaba|Mdal-m-t-lece)aleM@ —1-)e-11-lemiale-ltlelpmeli 
Greece in 480 BC. In artistic and 
cultural terms, the most significant 
Fle hYe-lale-Me ll alate Maeli-malea-m i 7- tm dal 


CLASSICAL PERIOD 


Following the defeat of the second Persian invasion, Athens was the 
dominant force in Greece in many aspects of life, whether politics, 
=Yoxo) alo)anl(oxme) arelelinel a= m-l-id [ale m-1aelel ale MM (oLOM\Z-1-] am Ula lai maal-me(-t-]4ame) i 

PN( =>) ale(=) am dato Cla-t-] a lacy acm =| Ovum dal mele) (ol(-Vamr-lel-m-t-)\\mcit- 14 0l-] ava el=\exe) gal) 
lake) t=) o) Val ante) c=M a-v-] [14 (om [aM ao o) ge) ele) ad(olal-w-lale Mice) anamm-Manted’(-vaal-al mi (-\ol ov, 
id at=W o)Co)al=\-V alate m eco) nV di-vikes-Melm\ ge los-Mm =] ceo) ay4-M aia al-) am dal-] aM at-] ce Mime) a[-) 


Taldgelel¥leialelame)marleyalllan-jale-), 
sculpture, principally life- 
ipd4-te mile llic-s-Mlamal-lce mice) l= 
known as kouroj (those of 
naked young men) or korai 
Guiley1-Me) Molle) asl-leMe)melc-lel-16 
women), which showed a 
roi (=F2] al te helal-lamlalsitl-lale=m 
These were created and 
Thy-fe dom -)idel-] au pet-|¢.@ele-hi--me) g 
folsizlae-Me-iite|lelt hme (-le|ler-)4le)a mm Nal= 
oldest surviving example of the 
latter is the marble sculpture 
idal-m BI-10l(et-)alelame)m@n Il ¢-lalele-) 


(pictured left), created c650 BC. 


Dedicated to Artemis, it was 
discovered in 1878. 
PN geiat-| (om ele)ac-a'm-jile)yi-1e| 
a distinct movement from 
F] ol} 4¢-[eimle(-lee]¢-lale)em com dare): 
Vy ialiolem iis manlele-mileltie- lake 
is{-Jelgst-i-tale-idlolatme) mi aalomaleinatela) 
form first adorned Cretan 
pottery in the early ninth 
fot=J 0140 am =1OMme-) dlale maalel a=) 
idutclamesmot-leld0 lava el-tie)c-maal=) 
practice was widespread 
folsm aal>ment-lialt-lalem 


The Dedication of Nikandre was found 
during excavations on the island of 
Delos. It was dedicated to Artemis by 
a woman who hailed from Naxos 


oX=Yor-]aat=mmdai=me(o)aaliat-lalmaat-1%-1d(-] Mc) mui a-t-s-1m-]alel lave mcxele]| olde c-s-emn YZ al(olnl 
A"NVE-4-J ale am aT=eo) a] hYaroxe) ahY(-l aid (eo) amined ol-We) co) ¢-lamelUlalaleMuali-m ol-lalelomm Alda alls 
om Fo] OM =1 OM nat=) qe) (-m-o1e) | eldela-Meo) mV eo) alcove |ik-Me) im Galle (elem de>) din) (=som o) a=sX-1 al K=ve| 
FTamelate|g-] ex=em'\ce)pat=lamce) amdat= ileal pat ee 

Realism was also a guiding principle for Greece’s vase painters in 
1 al =a @4 C-]-$-J (or-] X= (ole MAYA Al A pM Mal-m ole) olUlt-] am c-\otualelUla-mx-Lodalal(elel-mmalelaar-la 
representations were increasingly more faithful, particularly when 
ig=vare(=Yalaremanvela (eam Drolelal-mm t-1.¢celam-lalemaal-mr-) ale) ana patele lcm .@(-Ye) eal asle(=s3) 
Painter’ were notable vase painters whose influence and reach were 
F-Vanle)iiut-tem ohvandal-m->.4ey-] ariel alien melmui->.¢-lale(=) adatom Cla-t-] Mm all aasct-vim- Me] a-t-) 4 
patron of the arts. 


Red-figure pottery, 

such as this kylix (drinking cup), 
became increasingly popular 
during the Classical period 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


HmaYCelU mm oY=11(=\Y(- mala \Vandal=m ai (o(=) md at-M m(=)1(-Yal (oid (om ol=\ (ole Mam dal-Mal-1-] eX 1OlOLs 
NV{=¥=) aed X=) (ole Mm el-1al\(-\-)aW-Vi->.¢-] ple (lana alm Cla-t-] mame (-v-]4al-|alemaal-moxe)anle)(-id(ela) 
ro} im dal=W ocolaat=]amexe) ale [0(-v-] me) ma a(-MClac-\-) @y\(e)ale Mem c--moielidele-|iNmancelgiolelacen 
Describing the end of the Classical period, he wrote “then art ceased”. 
= {Ui md al=va=M(-1e-mel-)ilalin-melene-|arer=laal=)al scm amcyole|/e)aela-m-lacemey-llaldiale mesiole| [enol ay 
fo (=\¥(=) (e) eX-1e Mdal-m ole) au e-)\s-] Molm=\ nated (eam iam dal-)/an cela emi Uall(-Mmaal-vi@ecie] 0) (-Yo1 ny 
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There was also a more egalitarian approach to wall paintings. 
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materials, such as glass and terracotta. © 
WORDS: NIGE TASSELL 


Macedonian soldiers pictured ona 
fourth-century BC tomb from Agios 
Athanasios, near Thessaloniki 
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MM SLAVERY IN ANCIENT GREECE 


A modern illustration shows 
prisoners of war being sold into 
slavery - a common practice 
throughout ancient Greece 


TRAPPED 
IN SERVITUDE 


Treating other humans as property was part and parcel of Greek 
life, with enslaved people ‘used’ across virtually all areas of society 


nslaved people were an 

integral part of society in 

ancient Greece. Or, rather, the 

work they were involuntarily 

charged to undertake was an 
integral part of society - tasks, duties and 
jobs that the Greek citizens were broadly 
loath to carry out themselves. 

Servitude was widespread in Greek 
antiquity. Athens alone was home to an 
estimated 60,000-80,000 slaves during 
the fifth and fourth centuries BC, with 
each household having an average of 
three or four enslaved people attached 
to it. Athenian slaves tended to enjoy 
more freedom than those elsewhere. A 
typical Athenian slave formed part of 
his master’s household and was initially 
welcomed with ceremony, offered nuts 
and fruits, just as a new bride might be. 
While denied many of the judicial rights 
possessed by Athens’ citizens, Athenian 
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slaves enjoyed a few personal liberties: 
they could follow their own religious 
customs and they couldn’t be struck by 
their master. 


VARIED FORTUNES 

But, as the property of their master, 
Athenian slaves could still be sold off 

in the blink of an eye. Even Aristotle, 
arguably one of Athens’ more progressive 
thinkers, referred to enslaved people 

as ktéma empsuchon - a phrase that 
roughly translates as ‘animate property’, 
or ‘property that breathes’. 

If they fell on hard times, Athenians 
could become a slave themselves through 
a practice called debt enslavement. For 
instance, if they leased land from a 
landowner but fell behind on the rent 
payments, they would become ‘enslaved’ 
to that landowner until the debt had been 
fully paid off. Many enslaved people were 





ABOVE RIGHT: An ancient funerary relief, dated 
c430 BC, depicts a young man with his slave 


RIGHT: Female slaves usually carried out domestic 
duties such as preparing food or fetching water 


foreigners who had been captured during 
wars; the sons of defeated enemies might 
also be forced into slavehood, sometimes 
ending up serving the clients of male 
brothels. Or enslaved people were simply 
born into servitude, resigned to a life of 
comparative captivity as they inherited 
the family ‘trade’. 
So-called chattel slaves were those 
owned by a master who viewed them 
as his possession, while démosioi were 
public slaves owned by the state and 
who worked for the civic good, whether 
in non-manual roles, such as clerks, or 
undertaking more physical work, such 
as road construction. All, though, were 
united in being denied civic rights and 
disqualified from participating in politics. 
The most common type of work 
for enslaved people was within the 
agricultural sector, although many 
were otherwise set to task in quarries 


HELOTS 


Life could be brutal 
for one particular 
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it was incumbent 
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and mines. Domestic 
slaves arguably had less 
physically demanding 
existences; some would 
accompany their masters 
on their travels, perhaps 
even being becoming 
informal confidantes. 
Enslaved people might 
also work in professional 
trades, perhaps as artisans or 
shopkeepers or bankers. These - 
known as choris oikountes — didn’t 
actually live under their masters’ roofs, 
but did work on their behalf, and paid 
them a commission. Their lives would, 
unsurprisingly, not be as harsh as those 
forced into heavy manual labour every day. 
So, just as there was great variety 
in the nature of the work undertaken, 
when it came to status, being an enslaved 
person in ancient Greece was by no 
means a uniform experience either; 
there was no neat slave/non-slave binary 
distinction. Several shades of grey 
existed. For instance, enslaved people in 
Sparta were known as helots (see box, 
above), a group that, at least in the eyes 
of the scholar Pollux, occupied a status 
“between free men and slaves”. In the 


region of Thessaly, the 
closest equivalent to 
helots were penestae 
who, like their Spartan 
counterparts, were 
tied to the land they 
inhabited. While their 
status was similar to serfs 
in later medieval times, the 
land of Thessaly was notably 
fertile and uncrowded, ensuring 
the penestae could comfortably 
pay the proportion of their produce 
due to their masters. The third-century 
BC writer Archemachus even claimed 
that “many of them are richer than 
their masters”. 


An example of 
traditional Greek 
red-figure pottery, 
depicting an enslaved 
person working in 
amine 


FINDING A WAY OUT 

Enslaved people who lived and largely 
worked independently of their masters 
were those least likely to feel the iron rod 
of discipline. Athenian slaves, too, could 
be physically punished and even tortured, 
and enslaved people elsewhere were also 
subject to beatings. As the statesman 

and intellectual Demosthenes argued, 
“the body of a slave is made responsible 
for all his misdeeds, whereas corporal 










punishment is the last penalty to inflict 
on a free man”. 

While most enslaved people remained 
in servitude until death, it was possible 
to be freed by a master - the process of 
manumission, or enfranchisement. In 
all but the most benevolent of cases, an 
enslaved person effectively had to buy 
their way to freedom for this to happen, 
paying their master a sum that at least 
equated to their value were they to be 
sold off to a new master. If the slave had 
sufficient savings to be able to do this, 
their emancipation was likely to be total, 
meaning they couldn't be enslaved again 
at any point in the future. 

But if, as was distinctly likely, the 
enslaved person didn’t have access to 
sufficient funds, they might request 
a so-called ‘friendly’ loan from their 
master. In these circumstances, it was 
probable that they would still have to 
fulfil particular obligations to their 
former master until the loan had been 
repaid. That is, emancipation would 
only be partial. Completely escaping 
the control of a master was an ambition 
seldom realised. 

WORDS: NIGE TASSELL 
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Ancient Greece saw the birth of modern medicine, 
as physicians began to seek a more scientific approach 


arly Greek medicine 
borrowed numerous ideas 
from ancient Egypt, with 
many people seeking 
supernatural explanations for 
their ailments, such as curses and the 


judgment of the gods. If someone became 


unwell, they would typically end up in 


an asclepeion — a temple dedicated to the 


god of medicine, Asclepius. The patient 
would sleep there and hope to be visited 
by Asclepius overnight, who would tell 
them their cure. 

Upon waking the next day, the patient 
would report their dreams to priests, 
who would prescribe them a treatment - 
usually based on prayer, exercise, bathing 
and herbal remedies. If they were cured, 
the grateful worshippers would leave 


behind a model of their affected body part 


in the temple as an offering of thanks. 

However, a desire to seek more 
pragmatic explanations for people’s 
ailments grew as time went on. One of 
the most notable physicians to advocate 
science and reason was Hippocrates 
(c460-c375 BC), who helped further the 
theory of the four humours (see box on 
opposite page), and was one of the first 
doctors to accurately describe conditions 
such as epilepsy. Whereas some people 
believed that the disorder was a result 
of demonic possession, the Kos-born 
physician instead determined that the 
cause lay inside the human brain. 

Thanks to the work of Hippocrates 
and his adherents down the generations, 
distinctions now also began to be made 
between acute (short and sudden) 
and chronic (long-lasting) diseases, 
while emphasising the importance of 
observation. Physicians would also 
regularly take checks of their patient’s 
progressing symptoms, as well as their 
pulse, temperature and excretions. 

In addition, the Hippocratic school 
pioneered important new techniques: 
a collection of writings attributed to 
the physician’s followers (known as the 
Hippocratic Corpus) features the earliest 
known reference to an endoscopy using 
a rectal speculum. 
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PROFESSIONAL METHODS 

As medicine was still a developing 

field, physicians were often viewed 

with suspicion. Hippocrates, however, 
developed a code of ethics that 

helped turn medicine into a respected 
profession, and ensured that physicians 
came to be seen as important members of 
society. The so-called ‘Hippocratic Oath’ 
laid out basic ground rules for a doctor’s 
bedside manner, as well as text on the 
importance of honesty, compassion, 
confidentiality, cleanliness, and careful 
noting of a patient’s symptoms (which 
could then be used by other physicians). 
Indeed, more than 2,300 years after 
Hippocrates’ death, much of the oath still 
resonates today: 

I swear by Apollo the physician, and 
Asclepius, and Hygieia and Panacea 
and all the gods and goddesses as my 
witnesses, that, according to my ability 
and judgment, I will keep this Oath and 
this contract... I will use those dietary 
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regimens which will benefit my patients 
according to my greatest ability and 
judgment, and I will do no harm or 
injustice to them... Into whatever homes 
I go, I will enter them for the benefit of 
the sick, avoiding any voluntary act of 
impropriety or corruption, including the 
seduction of women or men, whether 
they are free men or slaves. 

Whatever I see or hear in the lives 
of my patients, whether in connection 
with my professional practice or not, 
which ought not to be spoken of outside, 


ABOVE LEFT: An image 
of Hippocrates from 
the 14th century. The 
Greek physician has 
been dubbed the 
‘Father of Medicine’ 


ABOVE RIGHT: The 
Hippocratic Oath still 
influences the conduct 
of doctors today 
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A 14th-century depiction of 
trepanation ~ atreatment also 
practised in ancient Greece 
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things to be private. 

So long as I maintain this Oath 
faithfully and without corruption, may 
it be granted to me to partake of life fully 
and the practice of my art, gaining the 
respect of all men for all time. However, 
should I transgress this Oath and violate 
it, may the opposite be my fate. 

While Hippocrates is perhaps the most 
famous of the ancient Greek physicians, 
he certainly wasn’t the only doctor 
to have had an important impact on 
medical thinking. Herophilus (c330-c280 
BC), for instance, is believed to have 
been one of the first to perform human 
dissections during a time when a ban on 
the practice (for religious reasons) was 
temporarily lifted in Alexandria. 

Through his careful studies of the 
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The four humours were 
an integral part of ancient 
Greek medical thought 





body, Herophilus deduced that 
veins only carried blood (it was 
previously thought they also 
carried a mixture of water and 
air), and devised a method for 
measuring the pulse. 


A FERTILE IMAGINATION 


Despite their pioneering ideas, the 


ancient Greeks still had some unusual 
beliefs when it came to conditions like 


pregnancy, including the notion that 
a baby’s gender could be determined 


through the complexion of the mother - 
the appearance of freckles was thought 
to be a sign that she was carrying a girl, 
while a clear complexion indicated that 


a boy was due instead. Meanwhile, 
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Pp biald S On th fen according to contemporary 
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believed to be ‘superior’ and would 

therefore conceive a stronger (and more 
desirable) male heir. 

Another medical technique that the 
ancient Greeks utilised was trepanation 
- drilling a hole into the skull. While 
earlier civilisations may have adopted 
the procedure to allow evil spirits to 
escape, it’s possible that Greek physicians 
had other ideas as to the benefits of the 





procedure. According to some historians, 
trepanation may have been used as a way 
of treating head fractures, on the basis 
that recovery was more likely if pieces 

of dead bone could be removed before 
infection set in. 

Regardless of how strange some of 
their methods may seem today, however, 
the work of ancient Greek physicians had 
an undeniable impact on the western 
world. The teachings of ancient Greece 
were adopted by ancient Rome, and - 
as the Roman empire expanded - those 
ideas spread further afield. Together, 
they would influence medicine for many 
centuries to come. 

WORDS: EMMA SLATTERY WILLIAMS 
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MAIN: Persian soldiers fight their way along the 
narrow coastal pass at Thermopylae - slaying 
their Greek foe in the process 


RIGHT: A statue of King Leonidas in 
modern-day Sparta. More than 2,500 
years after his death, the warrior 
ruler remains a Greek icon 
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LEONIDAS AND 
THE BATTLE 
OF THERMOPYLAE 


It was a spectacular defeat - but ancient Greece’s greatest 
clash would go on to symbolise heroism for generations to come 












































he battle of 
Thermopylae holds 
a significant place 
in Greek history. 
Although events were 
grave for the country’s troops, 
and it was a defeat that was 
almost inevitable, the battle was 
also a harbinger of future unity, 
of shared ideals, and of a growing 
devotion to a bigger cause. 

In 490 BC, the first Persian 
invasion of Greece had come 
to an end following the invaders’ 
defeat at the battle of Marathon, 
a loss that brought the 
expansionist ambitions of Darius 
the Great to a close. After his 
death in 486 BC, Xerxes I - not 
the eldest of Darius’ sons but the 
one he had chosen to succeed 
him - resurrected these plans 
to conquer Greece. During the 
first six years of his rule, Xerxes 
assembled a huge military force, 
both in terms of army and naval 
manpower, and in 480 BC, he 





ABOVE: Persia’s first invasion of Greece had come to an 
end at Marathon in 490 BC RIGHT: Politician Themistocles 
organised the main defence strategy at Salamis 


launched a second invasion, 
aiming to succeed where his 
father had failed 10 years earlier. 
Fearful of such an invasion, 
the previous year a congress had 
been held at which, in the face of 
this seemingly inevitable Persian 
aggression, around 30 Greek city- 
states agreed to form an alliance, 
led by King Leonidas I of Sparta. 
The Spartans and the Athenians 
were prime movers of this union 
and took charge of the combined 
military forces; the Spartans 
controlled the army, while the 
navy - if not officially - was 
effectively run by the prominent 
Athenian politician Themistocles. 
It was Themistocles who 
masterminded the allies’ key 
plan of defence. He suggested 
that the Greeks’ combined land 
forces should aim to block the 
Persians’ progress at the coastal 
pass of Thermopylae. At the same 
time, his ships would attempt to 
contain the invading advance in 





the tight Straits of Artemisium. 
Accordingly, the 7,000-strong 
Greek army marched north 
towards Thermopylae. 


CUT TO RIBBONS 
Subsequent retellings of the 
events at Thermopylae make 
frequent reference to the tight 
dimensions of the east/west pass, 
a route apparently so narrow 

that it could only accommodate 

a single cart or chariot at one 
time. The pass was no more 

than 15 metres wide, even in the 
middle, and largely consisted of 
treacherous marshland, across 
which a narrow pass offered 

the only means of progress. The 
Malian Gulf was to the north 

and a seemingly insurmountable 
hill to the south. The topography 
certainly favoured the Greeks, 
who were further aided by the 
pass being protected by a series of 
gates erected the previous century 
by the Phocians asameansof »® 
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THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLAE 


“ defence. (Thermopylae literally means 
‘hot gates’, a name that also referenced 


B I G the nearby hot springs.) 
N UMB 3 RS When they arrived at Thermopylae, 
it was clear that the Persians vastly 
NeIeI ESE lekialecmiaeyssmeyala outnumbered the allied defence. That 


: : said, their forces were nothing close to 
of the most iconic battles the several million soldiers claimed by the 


of the ancient world... contemporary writer Herodotus. More 


realistic estimates suggest the invaders 
were around 200,000 in number, a force 


3 ea | Ble, i that still dwarfed that of the Greek allies. 


Despite their size, it wasn’t until the 


The size, in square kilometres, fourth day after their arrival - in either 
of the Persian empire at the time 
Oe cocaine asion OF August or September 480 BC - that 
(Clg-t-Ye-Mlae-t210 = 1@ the Persians began their assault on 





the blockade. This first attack came in 
the form of a barrage of arrows fired 
by 5,000 archers, which the Greeks 


ABOVE: A carving 
depicting the Persian 
king Xerxes I. While his 





known and used by local shepherds, 
that would bypass the stand-off. The 


comfortably defended; the historian troops were victorious motivation for Ephialtes was a potentially 
Diodorus wrote about “the great size of at Thermopylae, his sizeable reward from the Persian king. 
their shields”. Then came the first frontal __ invasion of Greece After all, this was valuable intelligence: 
attack, launched by a wave of around would prove ultimately using this path would give Xerxes, 
10,000 men. It was far from successful. unsuccessful already in possession of that numerical 
Thanks to their superior weaponry, ABOVE RIGHT: A still advantage, a strategic edge too. 
the Greeks suffered very few casualties from Zack Snyder’s The local man’s tip-off proved fatal for 
while the Persians were, in the words of 2006 film, 300. The a couple of thousand allied Greek troops. 
the chronicler Ctesias, “cut to ribbons”. Hollywood blockbuster On the evening of the battle’s second 
Xerxes responded by sending in his elite hasbeenoneofmany — day, Xerxes instructed his commander 
5,283, yy te) force, the 10,000-strong Immortals. They aa eae Hydarnes to take 10,000 Immortals on 


fared no better. this lesser-used path, along the ridge of 


Mi atowalelan|e\-1arelim =1-1a-1(-]amcvel(el(-1acmr-lale| the big screen 
sul ofoolaul of-lestolalate ney encatee ot-ladl-Meets the tree-covered Mount Anopaea and 
calculated by the contemporary A SECRET PATHWAY down towards the Malian Gulf that lay 
ee eho. Du atae Matte On the second day of hostilities, Xerxes beyond Thermopylae. . 
sent in the infantry. The belief was that, At daybreak the following morning, 
as the fighting continued, his plentiful Phocian guards were alerted to the 
personnel would ultimately come to bear Persians’ presence by a rustling in 
as he launched further waves of attacks. the trees. As Herodotus wrote, “the 
As Herodotus wrote, “they joined battle, Phocians jumped up and began to put 
supposing that their enemies, being so on their weapons, and in a moment the 
few, were now disabled by wounds and barbarians were there”. With the secret 
could no longer resist”. But, again, the path captured, the Persians marched 
invaders were unable to penetrate the on in their plan to surround the Greeks. 
Greeks’ defences. Xerxes withdrew his Hearing that the Phocians had failed to 
How many metres wide troops from the frontline, unsure keep the path secure, Leonidas swiftly 
the navigable part of and confused as to which tactic to called a council of war. While certain 
ld avow Malcvanare)enate(= P : 
employ next. factions among the allies favoured a 


pass was 
Then a godsend came his way 


when a local man, Ephialtes, fed 
him a morsel of insider information. It 
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A relief showing some of Persia’s ‘Immortals’ - an elite royal guard that, according to Herodotus, numbered precisely 10,000 men 
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A tablet at the battle site commemorates Leonidas and his resilient Spartans 


retreat, he announced that he 
and his 300 Spartans would 
remain firmly in place. 

When word came through 
that the Greek rear guard 
had been encircled, Leonidas 
allowed his allies to leave if so 
desired. Many accepted the 
invitation and fled, but 2,000 
soldiers held their positions. 
Further withdrawals followed 
- either voluntarily or under 
instruction from Leonidas 
- leaving 700 Thespians, 

400 Thebans and those 300 
Spartans to fight to the death. 


SPARTAN VALOUR 
Ten thousand Persian light 
infantrymen and cavalry 
charged at the Greek troops 
who left their position on the 
narrow pass to meet their 
attackers head-on. Wide-scale 
loss of life was inevitable, but 
as they met their certain fate, 
they sought to take as many 
Persian casualties as possible. 
Two of Xerxes’ brothers were 
killed in the fighting, as was 
Leonidas himself, the victim 
of an arrow. The Persian 
archers did their best to 
ensure that not a single Greek 
was left standing; the Thebans 
abandoned the fight 
at the end and are said to 
have surrendered. 

After three days of fighting, 
the allies had lost around 


2,000 men. Persian casualties 
were much heavier - perhaps 
as high as 20,000 - but 
Xerxes’ forces had won the 
battle, unlocking the pass at 
Thermopylae and allowing 
his ambitions of conquering 
Greece to advance. The 
Persians then marched on 
Athens, which they razed 
to the ground, before being 
defeated at the battle of 
Salamis, a naval skirmish 
which ultimately resulted in 
Xerxes’ retreat back to Asia. 
The second Persian invasion 
of Greece had lasted even less 
time than the original one. 
Arguably, the most 
enduring legacy of the 
battle of Thermopylae 
was the cultivation of the 
cult of Spartan valour. 
The honourable notion of 
surrendering yourself for 
the greater common good had 
firmly taken hold. As historian 
Paul Cartledge writes, the 
resistance undertaken at 
Thermopylae has “resonated 
indeed throughout the entire 
western cultural tradition 
as a deed emblematic of 
the peculiar Greek and 
Spartan qualities of reasoned 
devotion to, and self-sacrifice 
in the name of, a higher 
collective cause”. Leonidas 
was its author. © 
WORDS: NIGE TASSELL 
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If we’ve whetted your appetite for ancient Greece, why not explore 
the topic further with our pick of books, films and podcasts 





BOOKS 





Ancient Greece: A Very 
Short Introduction 


By Prof Paul Cartledge 
(OUP, 2011) 


Covering everything from 
politics, trade and travel to 
slavery, gender, religion and 
philosophy, Professor Paul 
Cartledge uses the history 
of 11 major Greek cities to 
illuminate the most important 
and informative themes in 
ancient Greek history. 


A Visitor’s Guide to the 
Ancient Olympics 


By Dr Neil Faulkner 
(Yale University Press, 2012) 


What was it like to attend 
the Olympics in 388 BC? 
Would the experience 
resemble Olympic festivals 
as we celebrate them today? 
Dr Neil Faulkner offers a 
complete tour of the Olympic 
site exactly as athletes and 
spectators found it - evoking 
the sights, sounds and smells 
of ancient Olympia. 


LISTEN 


Pandora’s Jar: Women 
in the Greek Myths 


By Natalie Haynes 
(Picador, 2020) 


Taking Pandora and her jar as 


a Starting point, broadcaster, 
writer and classicist Natalie 
Haynes puts the women 
of the Greek myths - from 
Hera, Athena and Artemis, 
to Clytemnestra, Jocasta, 
Eurydice and Penelope - 
on equal footing with the 
menfolk whose stories are 
more commonly known. 


oes > Natalie Haynes Stands Up for the Classics (BBC Radio 4): Natalie Haynes takes 
a fresh look at the ancient world, creating stand-up routines about figures from 
ancient Greece and Rome. Listen at bbc.co.uk/programmes/b077x8pc 


History 
Extra 





300 (2006) 
(Now streaming on various platforms) 


This graphic retelling of the battle of 
Thermopylae sees Sparta’s King Leonidas 
lead an alliance of Greek forces against the 

mighty Persian army of King Xerxes I. 


> For podcasts, features, quizzes, interviews 
and more on ancient Greece, visit our website: 
historyextra.com/period/ancient-greece 


Ancient Greece: The Greatest Show 


on Earth (2013) 
(BBC Four, now streaming on Amazon Prime) 
Professor Michael Scott explores the history 


and influence of Athenian theatre in this three- 
part series, including the role of the Romans in 


preserving Greek drama. 
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H-BOMB PAPER | 


hoger Hermiston reveals how 
one man's mishap on a train to 
Washington DC sparked a wild goose 
chase and left the United States 
facing a Cold War catastrophe 
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ME THE MISSING H-BOMB PAPER 
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n the morning of 

Wednesday 7 January 

1953, atomic physicist 

John Archibald Wheeler 

stood on his tiptoes on 
the lavatory seat of a Pullman sleeper 
train to Washington DC and peered over 
into the next door cubicle at another 
man doing his business. 

Wheeler might well have asked himself 
what on earth he was doing. A happily 
married man, he risked being caught and 
labelled a sexual deviant. His prestigious 
position at Princeton, and his standing 
at the very top of the American scientific 
community, would surely be destroyed by 
the scandal that would ensue. 

But at the moment of his Peeping Tom 
act, Wheeler had no thought for any of 
those consequences. His focus was not on 
the man sat on the toilet seat below, but 
on the wall next to him, where a manila 
envelope was tucked behind the pipes of 
the lavatory system. It contained nothing 
less than the biggest secret on the planet 
— and Wheeler had to get it back. 

The absent-minded scientist had left 
it there on his visit to that cubicle just a 
few minutes earlier. In the envelope was 
a six-page document with details of the 
history of the making of the H-bomb 
— the new terrifying weapon of mass 
destruction that only America possessed 
— and enough up to date technical detail 
to hugely excite a foreign power. Had he, 
Wheeler, thought, been burgled by 

a Soviet agent? 

When he saw the man had finished, 
Wheeler darted in and grabbed the 
manila envelope. Greatly relieved, 
he returned to his berth and began 
packing up his suitcase to go. Everything 
completed, he pulled out the manila 
envelope for a final double-check on 
the H-bomb document. To his complete 
horror, the envelope only contained 
another, more mundane document - the 
H-bomb paper had vanished. 

A desperate search of his berth and 
the entire Pullman sleeping car, followed 
by a frantic tour of Washington’s Union 
Station rooms and restaurants to try and 
identify any of his fellow passengers, 
proved fruitless. An utterly dejected 
Wheeler had no alternative but to report 
his loss to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy (JCAE), three of whose members 
rushed down to the station to add fresh 
eyes to the search. But eventually, soon 
after midday, JCAE executive director 
William Borden bowed to the inevitable 
and picked up the phone to the FBI’s 
Washington office. 

In the five weeks that followed, 
Special Agent Charles Lyons, leading 
the investigation, was able to identify 
and rule out as suspects five men who 
had taken neighbouring berths on the 
Pullman train Wheeler had travelled in 
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from Philadelphia. But there remained 

some wotrying gaps in his knowledge. 
Firstly, Lyons was unable to track down 

an “ordinary, plainly dressed” couple, 

30 to 40 years old, and their small child, 

who had bought a last-minute ticket 

from the conductor and taken up the 

lower and upper bunks in berth No 1. 
Even more tantalising was his failure 

to find the occupant of lower berth No 

8, diagonally opposite Wheeler. Lyons 

had this individual’s ticket - a last- 

minute one, bought over the counter 

in Philadelphia — but frustratingly, 

the name written on the railroad 

company’s seating chart could not 

be identified, despite being pored 

over in the FBI laboratory in Chicago. 

This mystery man - or woman - 

was something like ‘Magenbright’, 

‘Wagenbright’, or “‘Wagenknight’ - but 

no one could be sure which. 


FEAR AND PARANOIA 
The loss of the H-bomb document 
could not have come at a more critical 
time in the Cold War - and at a more 
febrile moment in American history. 
The war in Korea, now two-and-a-half 
years old, showed no signs of ending. 
An atmosphere of worry, even paranoia 
about communists at the heart of the 
government was being stoked by the 
witchfinder-in-chief, Joe McCarthy. 

Then there were the atomic spies. 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the latest 
of these, had been tried, convicted and 
sentenced to death. Since the end of 
December 1952, the couple’s supporters 
had been holding a continuous picket 
outside the White House, where they 
called on President Harry S Truman to 
grant the couple clemency before leaving 
office later that month. 

Now came this disappearance, which 


TOP LEFT: John 
Wheeler was head of 
the American H-bomb 
project at Princeton 
University when he lost 
crucial paperwork ona 
train to Washington DC 


TOP RIGHT: William 
Borden, executive 
director of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic 
Energy, had the 
unenviable task of 
reporting Wheeler’s 
mishap to the FBI 


BOTTOM: New York 
couple Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg were sent 
to the electric chair in 
June 1953 after being 
convicted of espionage 





could have come right out of the pages of 
a spy thriller - perhaps from the pen of 
someone like Ian Fleming, who in 1953 
was about to introduce James Bond to the 
world in Casino Royale. 

Forty-one-year-old John Wheeler 
(‘Johnny’ as he was known to friends) 
had been a key figure in the wartime 
Manhattan Project which developed 
the first atom bomb, and was currently 
head of Project Matterhorn B, America’s 
H-bomb project based at Princeton 
University, where he had been professor 
of physics since 1938. 

Wheeler had taken the overnight 
train to Washington DC to meet with 
representatives from the US Naval 
Research Laboratory about an unrelated 
project, but decided that he would also 
use his time in the capital to deliver his 
comments regarding the H-bomb paper 
to the JCAE by hand. Settling down in 
his berth, lower No 9, onthe night of » 
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MAIN: A mushroom cloud 
rises into the sky above 
Enewetak Atoll following 
the test of the world’s first 
full-scale hydrogen bomb, 
on 1 November 1952 

E 


from top left) had been 
recruited by the USSR 
while at university 







“ Tuesday 6 January, he had pulled out 
the document to read and make notes on 
before he went to sleep. 

What he read that night remains highly 
classified, even today. But we can glean 
something of what it said from Wheeler’s 
interview with the FBI. The document 
confirmed that the US was on its way to 
a successful thermonuclear weapon (it 
had tested a rough and ready prototype, 
code-named ‘Ivy Mike’, in November 
1952). It also revealed that there were 
several varieties of the thermonuclear 
weapon considered to be available for 
practical use. 

Wheeler told his inquisitors that 
the top-secret document also revealed 
technical details about the making of the 
‘super’ fusion bomb - that “Lithium-6 
was useful, that compression was useful, 
and that radiation heating provided a 
way to get that compression”. 

The physicist believed that mention 
of Lithium-6 as a vital ingredient would 
have aroused the interest of the Kremlin. 
But he told FBI investigators that the 
“qualitative idea of radiation implosion... 
is the most important revelation” - and 
could be crucial information for Soviet 
atomic scientists. 

Wheeler had a record of carelessness 
with official documents, but no one 
seriously believed he was a Soviet spy. As 
Agent Lyons pursued the case, he first 
accounted for the movements of all Soviet 
diplomatic personnel on the morning of 7 
January. He then initiated a probe into what 
he described as a “delegation of radicals” 
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heading for the capital on Wheeler’s train. 
This was a group bound for the White 
House where they would carry placards 
urging the president to commute the 
death sentence of the Rosenbergs. FBI 
agents shot numerous still photographs 
and reels of film of this protest, and made 
Wheeler study it to see if he recognised 
any of the individuals from his train 
journey on 6 and 7 January. But the 
scientist was unable to provide a positive 
identification, and that trail went cold. 


EISENHOWER’S BURDEN 
The H-bomb paper could simply have slid 
away from Wheeler’s grasp as he dropped 
off to sleep on that Tuesday night, 
somehow vanishing into the structure, 
equipment or bedding of the Pullman. 
But when the newly elected President 
Dwight Eisenhower had the task of 
revealing the paper’s disappearance to his 
National Security Council a month later, 
most of them were convinced it was the 
work of the Soviets - none more so than 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, who urged 
the FBI to carry out a complete check 
on each and every member of the JCAE. 
Eisenhower asked his deputy to liaise 
with FBI director J Edgar Hoover about 
taking into ‘custody’ all the committee’s 
files - before any more papers were lost. 
Eisenhower’s mood that day was a 
mixture of deep anxiety and anger that 





“a 


such a calamity should happen so soon 
on his watch. Rarely had a president of 
the United States laid bare his feelings 
so starkly before his closest colleagues. 
He frankly confessed that he was 
“frightened”, and had no idea how to 
proceed. He expressed bewilderment 
that the item in Wheeler’s possession 
had been erroneously labelled as ‘Secret’ 
rather than ‘Top Secret’, and sent merely 
by registered mail to a ‘college professor’ 
in Princeton rather than being escorted 
to him by armed guard. 

If those responsible for this disastrous 
breach of security — the staff of the 
JCAE - had been in the army, they 
“should have been shot”, exploded the 
president. The JCAE would soon have a 
new chairman and a new set-up, but, 
as Eisenhower bemoaned, that would 
simply be to “lock the barn door after the 
horse had been stolen”. 

There was no serious thought given 
to briefing the British about the loss. As 
more and more evidence was coming 
to light about the Cambridge Spies (the 
British university students recruited by 
the Soviets in the 1930s), and with the 
treachery of Klaus Fuchs (the German- 
born British scientist who had passed 
on A-Bomb secrets) still raw, there was 
little collaboration on the nuclear front 
between Washington and London. 
Eisenhower had been unimpressed 
when he had met ageing prime minister 


BELOW: German-born 
physicist Klaus Fuchs 
was jailed by the British 
for passing on atomic 
secrets to the USSR 
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THE MISSING H-BOMB PAPER i 


HISTORY'S MOST FAMOUS MISSING DOCUMENTS 
(AND ONE THAT WAS FOUND) 


The stories of four other items that have proved frustratingly elusive... 


THE ‘Q’ GOSPEL 

< Also known as the logia, the ‘Q’ Gospel is a (hypothetical) Greek- 
language document that many biblical scholars nevertheless believe 
to have been in circulation at the time of the Synoptic Gospels - Mark, 
Matthew and Luke - between 65 and 95 AD. The tantalising theory goes 
that elements of ‘Q’ surface in Mark and Luke, but a great, untapped wealth 
of Jesus’s teachings remain to be discovered in the original document. 


THE MAYA CODICES 

> The Maya civilisation (which 

reached its peak in the sixth century 
AD) featured the first complex societies, 





Winston Churchill in January, reflecting with cities, monumental architecture, 
he was “as charming and interesting as writing and calendrical systems. Scribes 
ever — but definitely showing the effects recorded the story on codices - folding 
» of the passing years”. books made from tree bark. Only four 
of the codices survive today, with most 
A CONTINUING MYSTERY destroyed by Spanish conquistadors 
In the end, after FBI agents all over the and priests. But could others be hidden 
eastern side of the United States had in tombs across southern Mexico and 
interviewed hundreds of people and northern Central America? 


supervised the search of miles and miles 
of railway track and dozens upon dozens 
of railway carriages, they were none 

the wiser. The hunt petered out and 
Eisenhower had more immediate day-to- 
day preoccupations, primarily trying to 
end the war in Korea. 

Maybe the H-bomb paper will turn 
up one day in one of Putin’s files in the 
Kremlin. What is a fact is that only seven 
months later, in August 1953, the Soviet 
Union drew level with the US when it 
tested its own prototype H-bomb on the 
steppe in the northeast Kazakhstan. 

As for Johnny’ Wheeler, he escaped 
with a dressing-down from Gordon 
Dean, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Committee: he was too valuable a 
member of the H-bomb project to be 
fired. Years later, musing about the 
incident in his memoirs, Wheeler wrote: 


CONFUCIUS’ SIXTH CLASSIC 

< Among the great Chinese philosopher’s legacy is his 
‘Five Classics’: texts covering poetry, rhetoric, ancient rites, 
history and divination. But Confucius allegedly wrote a 
sixth text, on music, which is feared to have disappeared 
during the ‘Burning of Books and Burying of Scholars’ - 

a purge of ‘subversive’ works by Emperor Qin Shi Huang in 
the third century BC. 
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THE WANNSEE PROTOCOL 
< An item that, thankfully, was found. The Wannsee 
Protocol comprised the minutes of a meeting held by 
15 high-ranking Nazi Party and German government 
Officials at a villa on Lake Wannsee, Berlin, in 1942, to 
draw up plans for the “final solution of the Jewish 
question”. Thirty copies 





“Tt is interesting, even now, to wonder = += 9 of the document were 
whether my document was purloined ; G- ns se created in total, with 

by a Soviet agent. It could hardly have . = \ the majority destroyed 
vanished into thin air.” © , ‘ttttmeaenrrannads, i by attendees in order 
—————————EEEE | a j “Saletan: ~~ to cover their tracks. 
ROGER HERMISTON is a writer and an NAOT A 8) ) ) ne Peek ae 1 However, one Nazi 
journalist. His latest book is Two Minutes . Pike TT Pe ce ee) Cfficial - Martin Luther 
to Midnight: 1953 - The Year of Living mp Ayr ON... | Diath ee & \ kept his. It was 


Dangerously (Biteback Publishing, 2021) 
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LISTEN 

Bos & An episode of Cold War: 
Stories from the Big Freeze 
focuses on the H-bomb: 


bbc.co.uk/programmes/bO07jyw88 


! 7 Bian eee discovered in 1947 by 
Robert Kempner, a 
US lawyer involved in 
the Nuremberg Trials, 
and used to secure 
convictions against 
war criminals. 
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Philip of Spain and Mary | were 
married from 1554 until her 
death in 1558. Throughout, the 
disparity in their status proved 
a point of contention 
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“WHEN MARY. 
MET PHILIP 


ING UO) XO) :O) 0) 5) SN INE OVA 


It should have been happily ever after for Mary I. But, writes 
Amy Licence, their union was doomed from the start 


‘- 


P ary I had been waiting 
almost her entire life for 
\ | her wedding day. At 
38, she was an old 
= bride by contemporary 
standards, but as morning arrived on 
23 July 1554, she was excited at the 
prospect of meeting her husband. Not 
even the driving rain outside could 
dampen her enthusiasm. Arranging her 
clothes with careful hands, her ladies 
smiled to see Mary’s happiness, thinking 
it was about time that she was fulfilled as 
a woman. She might have inherited the 
throne at last, despite all the obstacles of 
succession and religion, but Tudor culture 
dictated that the primary function of a 
woman was to be a wife and mother. Even 
a queen. Especially a queen. 
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DIPLOMATIC TOOL 
Born in February 1516, Mary Tudor was 
the only surviving child of Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon. As a result, 
she was launched upon the marriage 
market early, being engaged first to the 
infant son of Francis I of France at the age 
of two and then to her cousin Charles, 
Holy Roman Emperor, at six. With 
Mary as a tool of her father’s policies, 
these betrothals sealed his diplomatic 
alliances, and she was afforded the name 
and status of Queen of France, and later, 
Empress. They gave the little girl hopes of 
a glittering future partnership. Yet both 
these arrangements came to nothing, 
and despite interest from the Dukes 
of Bavaria and Cleves, Mary remained 
unmarried into her thirties. Finally, as 
queen, she was able to take the decision 
into her own hands, even though her 
contemporaries considered her almost 
too old to marry. 

Mary was not too old, however, for 
the powerful feelings she developed 
after exchanging letters and pictures 
with Philip, son of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Charles. Philip’s portrait was 


ee 


Thomas Wyatt (above, far right) led an anti-Spanish rebellion, borne out of a widespread distrust of foreigners across England at this time 


painted by Titian and sent to England, 
depicting a young man with shapely legs 
in white hose, black and gold armour, 
and prominent eyes. It pleased the lonely 
queen very much. Philip’s Catholicism 
was an added bonus, as Mary hoped 

to undo recent Protestant reforms and 
restore older methods of worship in 
England, continuing her mother’s legacy. 
The proposed groom had already been 
married once, to Maria of Portugal and, 
promisingly, had fathered a son. 

Yet Mary’s enthusiasm for the 
marriage met with resistance in her 
council, reflecting the English suspicion 
of foreigners, let alone one who intended 
to rule them. An anti-Spanish rebellion 
broke out in early 1554, led by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, but the rebels were 
quickly suppressed and 
Mary invited Philip to 
England with assurances of 
his safety. She sent a large 
diamond to welcome him, 
“after the custom of the 
country,” and he had sent 
one in return, albeit much 
smaller than hers. It was 
a diamond, nonetheless, 
and delivered with all due 
ceremony and reverence, 
but their comparative sizes 
were to prove symbolic of 
the affection each partner 
invested in the match. 

On 239ulyol5545 
Mary Tudor met Philip 
Habsburg. He had landed 











MAIN: With his full beard 


and ‘toned Calves’, Philip’s 
appearance delighted WET AY 


BELOW: A portrait of 
Mary | from 1554, the year 
she wed Philip of Spain 
























at Southampton only four days 
before, and then travelled 
through the pouring rain to 
Wolvesey Palace, seat of the 
Bishops of Winchester. The 
rooms had been hung wilh gold 
and silk tapestries lo welcome 
him. He proceeded to Mary’s 
lodgings and knocked upon 
the door: opening it, she found 
herself face to face with a lean, 
imposing man of 27, sporting a full 
beard, heavy brows above large, dark 
eyes, and a prominent, full mouth. He 
was dressed in an embroidered suit and 


4 tag a his tight, colourful hose showed off his 


calves and thighs. Mary was delighted. 
_ For Philip, though, the meeting 

a pas evoked different emotions. He saw a 
short, thin woman approaching 40, 
dressed in black velvet and jewels, with 
a functional, rather than beautiful, face. 
Always very status-conscious, Philip was 
sensitive to Mary’s superior rank. He was 
still only the son of the emperor, and 
would not become king of Spain until 
Charles abdicated in 1556. As a gesture of 
equality, Charles bestowed upon his son 
the Kingdom of Naples, but in real terms, 
this did little to level the stakes. 

However, suppressing this inversion 
of the usual gender dynamic, Philip’s 
behaviour in public was impeccable. 
Leaning forward to kiss Mary, in 
compliance with the English custom, 
his manner betrayed a man who was 
highly conscious of protocol, decorum, 
and the service he was doing his country. 
Philip’s personal response, though, was 
one of disappointment. As his minister 
Ruy Gomez de Silva commented, the 
~~ ~~ queen was “a very good creature, though 
rather older than we had been told” > 
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“ and if she were to adopt Spanish 
fashions, “she would not look so old 
and flabby.” This did not prevent the 
diplomatic Philip from sitting hand in 
hand with Mary, and he “remained for 
a time in pleasant conversation,” very 
“tactful and attentive.” 


THE WEDDING ARRIVES 
The next day, 24 July, was the day before 
the wedding. Mary sent her tailor to 
Philip with two suits in the French style, 
one of crimson brocade, another in rich 
brocade adorned with gold thread, pearls 
and diamond buttons. French fashions 
were prominent at the English court, but 
they differed substantially from Spanish 
costume. Philip did not object to the gift, 
nor having his outfit chosen for him, nor 
the assumption that he would conform. 
Such coordinated outfits were common 
among royalty, to make an outward show 
of their unity and, particularly in this 
case, to demonstrate Philip’s willingness 
to be “Anglicised”. That afternoon in 
the hall, the couple kissed formally, and 
walked together through the rooms 
before talking “pleasantly for some 
time”. All the signs were auspicious for 
the forthcoming nuptials, and onlookers 
declared it had been arranged by God. 
Mary and Philip were married on 
25 July, in Winchester Cathedral. It was 
St James’ Day, the patron saint of Spain, 
a respectful tribute to the new arrival. 
Separately, the couple processed along 


a raised platform into a chapel 
with hangings of gold and 
purple, where the Bishop of 
Winchester heard their vows. 

In addition to the gold mantle 
adorned with pearls that Mary 
had sent him, Philip also wore 
the collar of the Order of the 
Garter, embedding him further 
in English royal tradition. Chairs 
had been placed for the royal 
pair on the main dais, where 
they would sit to hear Mass; 
once again, Mary’s higher status 
was reinforced, as her chair was 
more prominent. Philip was 
pronounced king of England, but only 
in jure uxoris (by right of his wife) due 
to Mary’s status. After the ceremony 
was concluded, the queen demonstrated 
her piety by remaining with her eyes 
fixed upon the sacrament for an hour, 
prompting one Spaniard to comment 
that she was a “saintly woman.” Philip, 
however, was not necessarily looking to 
marry a Saint. 

To the blare of trumpets, the 
newlyweds walked under a canopy 
connecting the cathedral to nearby 
Wolvesey Palace. A banquet was laid out 
in the great hall, hung with brocades and 
tapestries, where several hundred English 
and Spanish guests were “admirably 
served, in perfect order and silence”. 

This was followed by dancing, where 
Philip partnered Mary in a German 


ABOVE: The Order of 
the Garter - Philip 
wore its collar on his 
wedding day to embed 
in English tradition 


ABOVE RIGHT: 
Cardinal Pole, the last 
Catholic archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the 
man who conveyed to 
the Holy Roman 
Emperor that the 
marriage had been 
consummated 





composition, before they separated and 
each retired to their own chambers, 
according to custom. That evening, Philip 
was led in procession to Mary’s bed, 
which was blessed by the bishop, before 
the crowd of well-wishers receded. 

“What happened that night,” one 
anonymous source recorded, “only they 
know. If they give us a son our joy will 
be complete.” Four days later, Cardinal 
Pole wrote to the emperor that he had 
“heard privately that your son, the king, 
was received in the Kingdom of England 
with great and universal satisfaction 
and content, and that the marriage was 
happily consummated.” 

Mary was delighted with her husband 
and swiftly fell in love. She proved an 
affectionate, doting wife, deferring to 
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ABOVE: Mary Tudor and Philip were married at 
Winchester Cathedral LEFT: The chair used by Mary | 
at her wedding RIGHT: Coin commemorating Philip’s 
third marriage, to Elisabeth of Valois 





The head of Mary I’s 
wooden funeral effigy: 
the piece would have 
been modelled during 
the queen’s life, or 
shortly after her death 


. 





“Mary’s bloated stomach subsided 
and she finally emerged, childless, 
from the birthing chamber ” 


Philip’s advice and wishes whenever 
protocol allowed. She encouraged him to 
attend council and envisioned herself as 
the mother of a happy family. 

For all his polite diplomacy, though, 
Philip was uneasy. This was partly due 
to the discrepancy in their status, which 
would see him marginalised by Mary’s 
advisors, but also the anti-Spanish feeling 
in England. Imperial servant Simon 
Renard noted the language barrier, and 
that “the English hate strangers,” finding 
a group of them challenging. Several 
Spaniards “have already been robbed” and 
billeted in “bad and insufficient lodgings.” 

Philip had been “forewarned” that it 
would be wise to win favour with the 
English people as a means of keeping 
the nobility in check. He was praised by 
his companions for the good impression 
he had created upon them, and the 
“sraciousness of his bearing towards 
one and all”. It was considered that the 
royal couple were already so fond of each 
other, that it must grow into a perfect 
union. The emperor praised his son for 
showing Mary the love and respect she 
deserved. De Silva added that “the queen 
is very happy with the king, and the king 
with her” and that Philip “strives to give 
her every possible proof of it, in order to 
omit no part of his duty.” 

And yet, duty was Philip’s overriding 


emotion. As Mary’s love for him deepened, 
he remained respectful, but did not 
reciprocate her feelings. A reserved and 
proud man, he was deeply discontented at 
having been denied a coronation and was 
not given an English patrimony, forcing 
him to rely upon his Spanish funds. Yet his 
father’s advice, and Mary’s queenship, kept 
him at her side, attentive yet frustrated in 
the subservient role he found himself. 
Within months of the wedding Mary 
believed herself to be pregnant and 
excitedly prepared for the arrival of her 
first child. Philip, however, expressed 
private doubts. In April, Mary took to her 
chamber in anticipation of the birth. But 
as the weeks passed, instead of going into 
labour, Mary’s bloated stomach subsided 
and she finally emerged, childless, from 
the birth chamber in early August. 
Humiliated and disappointed, Mary’s 
false pregancy and swollen stomach 
were probably the result of infection or, 
perhaps, wishful thinking. 


AN ABSENT HUSBAND 

After becoming King of Spain in 1556, 
Philip spent long periods of their brief 
marriage abroad, during which time Mary 
experienced a second phantom pregnancy. 
Increasingly, the queen retreated into 

her faith as her only comfort. Philip was 
pursuing his military campaign in the 


THE OTHER PHILIP 


Before the Spanish prince, Mary had 
her eye on Anne of Cleves’ cousin 


uM al= wrod (ost a >] aVmror-|an(-m Kom aal-1dat-le(-m el-11e)a- gall ile) 
of Spain was with his namesake, Philip, Duke of 
Palatinate-Neuburg. Thirteen years her senior, he 
was a member of the Wittelsbach family, a cousin of 
rN al at=me) mm Ol(=\Vc-s-r-]alemat-le mela lave lel ialcvem ali aasct=1bi 
against the Turks, earning the name of “the 
Warrior.” In the late 1530s, when Henry VIII was 
seeking Protestant allies, Philip travelled to England 
Vida Md al-M->.40)] c-\-- olUig eloyt-Molmilalaliarem ucla mcm irlaler 
She was then 23. They met in the beautiful gardens 
at Eltham Palace in December 1539, where he 
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kisses. He offered marriage “if his person pleased 
her”, but she was wise enough to reply she would 
obey her father’s wishes on the matter. The court 
expected to hear the 
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Henry had never intended 
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three later visits, Philip was 

only permitted to see Mary 

once more. He was sent 
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before him for 
another five years. y 
He never married, br 


and died in 1548. Mary I’s other noted suitor 
Was also called Philip - he 


was Anne of Cleves’ cousin 
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Netherlands when Mary fell ill and died, 
in November 1558. She was only 42. Hers 
was a sad demise; lonely, deserted and 
without the loving spouse and children 
she had longed for. Philip’s kingship of 
England immediately expired with Mary, 
as her younger sister, the Protestant 
Elizabeth, succeeded to the throne. 

Keen to retain his English influence, 
Philip now saw a new opportunity in the 
person of the red-haired, 25-year-old 
queen. He made a proposal of marriage to 
Elizabeth, but amid her procrastinations, 
turned instead to a Valois princess of the 
same name. Relations between England 
and Spain would remain amicable 
for decades, before breaking down 
irrevocably in the late 1570s. The promise 
of the Anglo-Spanish marriage of 1554 
went unrealised. © 


AMY LICENCE is an author and 
historian. Her forthcoming book, 
Woodsmoke and Sage: The Five Senses 
1485-1603: How the Tudors Experienced 
the World (The History Press), is on sale 
from 26 August 
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Jonny Wilkes talks to historian, novelist and 
broadcaster Saul David about the Fashoda 
Incident of 1898, and how it could have led to 
avery different looking World War I 


n 4 November 1898, the 

old adversaries of Britain 

and France stepped 

back from an escalating 

situation that threatened 
to add another bloody chapter to their 
long history of warfare. The so-called 
Fashoda Incident may have seemed like 
a small-scale territorial dispute over an 
unimportant patch of land in modern- 
day South Sudan, but it caused fear and 
warmongering back in Europe. If fighting 
did break out, it would have had “huge 
consequences for international relations 
and the course of the 20th century,” says 
historian and author Saul David. 


COLONISATION AT ANY COST 
Africa in the late-19th century was being 
carved up, claimed and colonised by 
European powers in what is often referred 





The Fashoda Incident of 1898 culminated in a tense 

standoff between British and French forces over 

an abandoned fort in Africa. A 150-strong French 

expedition had secured the town of Fashoda 

(Kodok in South Sudan) in British-controlled Egypt, 

and had refused to back down when confronted 

by 1,500 men under Horatio Herbert Kitchener. As 

the standoff dragged on, the political situation in 

Europe worsened as Britain went on a war footing. 
On 4 November, however, the small French force 

withdrew, ensuring Britain maintained control 

over the area. The boundary of their respective 

dominions would be set at the Nile and Congo 


to as the ‘Scramble for Africa’. Britain and 
France had footholds across the continent, 
and wished to connect their colonial 
acquisitions. Britain was ambitiously 
planning a railroad from South Africa to 
Egypt; France was looking to establish 

a line of control from east to west. And 
right in the middle, where their respective 
ambitions intersected, was a small town 
called Fashoda. 

The French were determined to get 
there first. In 1896, an expedition set 
out from Gabon made up of around 
150 men - including 11 French officers 
and a large number of Senegalese 
troops - under the command of Captain 
Jean-Baptiste Marchand. Following a 
gruelling trek across Central Africa, in 
which they kept getting lost and had to 
drag their boat across hundreds of miles 
of land, they reached Fashoda on 10 July 


rivers with the French to the west and the British 


in Egypt. A few years after the Fashoda Incident, 
in 1904, the two nations signed the Entente 
Cordiale, an agreement that greatly improved 
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World War |. 





General Marchand led a vastly outnumbered 
French expeditionary force at Fashoda 


relations, ended colonial rivalries, and laid the 
foundations of the alliance against Germany in 


1898. Although comprising little more 
than an abandoned fort in ruins, the 
strategic town was now in the hands of 
Marchand and his men. 

Fashoda would strengthen France’s 
trade route from West Africa to its 
outpost in Djibouti, and act as a base 
from which to force the British out of 
Egypt. Marchand’s audacious expedition 
could not be ignored. The British Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, ordered a force 
under Major-General Horatio Herbert 
Kitchener to advance south along the 
Nile River. Kitchener was on campaign to 
reconquer Sudan for British-controlled 
Egypt, having decisively defeated 
the Muslim Mahdists in the battle of 
Omdurman and occupied Khartoum. 

He reached Fashoda on 18 September 
1898 and met with Marchand. Firmly 
stating his position that French presence 
in Egyptian territory could not be 
accepted, Kitchener made it clear that, 
while he would not instigate a conflict, 
he would not back down. The French 
commander expressed the same, fully 
aware his enemy outnumbered his force 
10 to one and was supported by gunboats. 
A standoff began as both sides waited for 
their governments to make their moves. 


ON THE BRINK OF WAR 
Despite both men remaining calm, 
news of the Fashoda Incident sparked 
a political crisis in Britain and France. 
Newspapers were filled with rhetoric 
and patriotic fervour. The Royal Navy 
was put on alert and the fleet in the 
Mediterranean readied for action. 
There were calls for war in parliament. 
France attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
ensure Russian support in an imminent 
conflict. The longer that things went 
unchanged in Fashoda, the closer 
Europe seemed to get to all-out war. 

In truth, neither side wanted that 
to happen. Lord Salisbury refused to 
send an ultimatum to Paris and the 
French had become consumed by other 
concerns, namely the Dreyfus Affair. 
The ongoing scandal had divided opinion 
between those who believed army captain 
Alfred Dreyfus had been rightly convicted 
















of treason several years earlier, and those 
who believed he was the innocent victim 
of a military cover-up and anti-Semitism. 

But the situation at Fashoda could have 
changed, believes David. A stray bullet, a 
moment of lapsed leadership, or a piece of 
miscommunication could have seen the 
British and French come to blows. If a 
firefight had occurred, Marchand would 
likely have lost badly due to Kitchener’s 
overwhelming numerical supremacy. 
While a quick victory may be have been 
enough to sate the British, the French 
would have been humiliated and all-too 
easily sought retaliation. 

With Britain and France going to war, 
alliances would have been drawn up. The 
Russians were certainly hostile to the 
British due to the ‘Great Game’ - 
diplomatic and political confrontations 
over Afghanistan, Central and South Asia 
— so may have sided with the French, and 
Germany may have allied themselves with 
Britain. It could have quickly become 
a world war if fighting were to consume 
colonies, which could have benefitted the 
British as they had a clear advantage at sea 
thanks to the Royal Navy. 

Whatever the outcome, the greatest 
result of an armed conflict would have 
been the loss of the Entente Cordiale in 
1904. “Fighting would have kept Britain 
out of the loose ‘alliance’ with Russia 
and France that Germany found so 
threatening in the lead up to World 
War I,” says David. “Would this have 
prevented the war? Probably not. 
Germany had already embarked on its 
policy of world power, building up its 
navy to challenge Britain’s. That arms 
race would have continued.” 

Yet a war in 1898 provoked by the 
Fashoda Incident may have kept Britain 
out of that world war entirely, continues 
David, drastically changing the complex 
networks of alliances that formed, how 
the war was fought, and who would have 
won. The Central Powers - Germany and 
Austria-Hungary - could have emerged 
victorious. “That would have meant an 
authoritarian, anti-Semitic, nationalist 
government dominating mainland 
Europe for the foreseeable future, with 
much of Eastern Europe reduced to slave 
state status, and those in the west 
subordinated to Germany.” 


LISTEN 

Bes a4) The Berlin Conference, which 
formalised European colonial 

activity in Africa, is discussed on 

an episode of In Our Time: 

bbc.co.uk/programmes/bO3ftkfd 





NEXT MON! dil 
What if... Spain hadn’t 








conquered the Aztecs? 





MAIN: The territorial dispute 
over Fashoda between 
Britain and France 
culminated with the raising 
of the Egyptian flag in 1898 


| a" BELOW: Le Petit Journal 
depicted Britain as the wolf 
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This final volume of a new three-part 
series examines the dizzying aerial 
exploits that shaped the war in the air. 
Discover... 


Why the Spitfire nearly missed 
the Battle of Britain 


The inside story behind the 
famous Dambusters raid 


How kamikaze pilots prepared 
for their fateful missions 





Men of No 83 Squadron are all smiles as they 
pass a Handley Page Hampden bomber at 
RAF Scampton, Lincolnshire, October 1940 
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The height, in 
metres, of the 
world’s tallest Statue 
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Plaza in Seoul, South 
Korea. The admiral is 
known for designing 
a type of warship 

known as a kobukson, 
or turtle ship (inset) 


Who was Yi Sun-shin? 


‘SHORT ANSWER ) The Korean career soldier, the undefeated admiral and the ultimate underdog 





CID) No list of ‘history’s greatest whose march up the ranks had been frustrated Still, his best was to come. Japan returned in 
admirals’ is complete without by rivals, was appointed a naval commander. 1597 and ripped through the Korean navy while 


Yi Sun-shin. Not only did the 16th-century He took to the sea like, well, a duck to water. Yi was, once again, out of favour. All seemed 
Korean never lose a battle, but he didn’t even Fastidious with training and preparation, doomed when he was desperately reinstated as 
lose a ship. Take that, Nelson. and with a brilliant military mind, Yi won commander of the fleet, which now consisted 
Japan made a habit of invading Korea every battle and fought off the invasion. He of just 12 ships — against Japan’s 133, plus 200 
during the 1590s, landing huge forces to sweep also designed his own ship, the kobukson, or supporting vessels. 
across the country to Seoul with support from turtle ship, with a spiked metal roof to prevent But Yi won. Big. The Koreans just lost a 
hundreds of ships. Yi, an army officer who boarding and a dragonhead bow capable of firing handful of men while approximately half the 
served with distinction at every post he held but cannon or smoke. Japanese force was killed or wounded. 
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Did Mark Twain 
predict his own death? 


SHORT ANSWER Yes, the self-proclaimed 


“unaccountable freak” had a freakishly 
accurate prophecy 


LONG ANSWER J} Samuel Clemens, better known by his 
penname Mark Twain, was born in 1835 
just after the passing of Halley’s Comet. The event clearly held 
significance for the American author of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, for in 1909 he made a bold prediction: 
“I came in with Halley’s Comet in 1835. It is coming again next 
year, and I expect to go out with it. 
“It will be the greatest disappointment of my life if 1 don’t 
go out with Halley’s Comet. The Almighty has said, no 
doubt, ‘Now here are these two unaccountable freaks; 
they came in together, they must go out together’.” 
Sure enough, one day after the 
comet’s pass in 1910, the 
already ailing Twain died 
of a heart attack, aged 74. 


HORSE POWER 
Shergar, ridden by 
Walter Swinburn, 

gallops to victory during 
the 1981 Epsom Derby. 

The horse was abducted 

less than two years later 


What happened 
to Shergar? 


SHORT ANSWER The Derby-winning racehorse 


may have been a victim of the IRA 


COND) As well as his 
victories in 1981 

— when he won five major races, 

including the Epsom Derby by an 

astonishing 10 lengths - Shergar 

is also remembered for his dramatic 

abduction less than two years later. 

Enjoying his retirement as a breeding 

stallion valued at £10m, the thoroughbred 

was stolen by a gang of eight masked 

gunmen who stormed into Ballymany 

Stud farm in Ireland and threatened 

the head groom, Jim Fitzgerald. The 
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DEADLY OMEN ~ — 
The apparition of Halley’s 
Comet in 1910 meant 
curtains for the novelist 
Mark Twain (inset) 


horse-nappers demanded 
£2m in ransom. 

When the 34-strong syndicate with 
shares in Shergar refused to pay, all went 
silent. He was never seen again and for 5 aR on 
years it seemed his fate would never be oat ba yg , te ea | ot 
known. Then, in 1999, an informant Sid 
of the Irish Republican Army, Sean 4 
O’Callaghan, claimed they had been +f : 
responsible and revealed that a highly 11a & 4 
stressed and panicked Shergar injured : = 4 
his leg, so they shot and hastily buried so om. i A Ny 7 
him in the Irish countryside. aE : hig ‘ 
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When was the first 
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BACK DOWN TO EARTH 
LZ-Ilands in Munich, 1905. The 


airship, designed by Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin (inset), made its maiden 
voyage five years earlier 
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SHORT ANSWER 


A new century brought 


anew mode of transportation 


LONG ANSWER | acetteeveren 
Graf von 
Zeppelin made his first flight in 

a balloon as a military observer in 
the American Civil War in 1863. 
Oops... wrong Zeppelin flight! 
His rigid airship came later, 
although that balloon ascent did 
inspire his dream of building a 
lighter-than-air craft, which he 
dedicated himself to after retiring 
from the Germany army in 1890. 
By the dawn of the 20th century, 
the airship he named after 
himself was ready to fly. 


LZ-1 - 128 metres long and 
driven by two 16-horsepower 
engines - took off from a floating 
hangar on Lake Constance, near 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, on 
2 July 1900. Over 17 minutes, 
the Zeppelin carried five people 
to an altitude of 410 metres 
and a distance of 3.7 miles. It 
was a landmark (skymark?) 
moment, but not everything went 
smoothly. The weight system used 
to control the airship jammed, an 
engine failed and winds forced 
a bumpy emergency landing. 








Why do people kiss the Blarney Stone? 


‘SHORT ANSWER ) Honestly, the lengths some people will go to for 
a smooch and the gift of the gab 


Castle (inset), c1950 


PUCKER UP OU K N, 
A woman braces V O 
herself to kiss the ®) 
‘magical’ Clochna ) SALT 2 
Blarnan at Blarney IN A WOUND ° 


A group of men opposed 
to women in politics added 
activist Susanna Salter’s 
name to the ballot for mayor 
of Argonia, Kansas, in 1887 
- unbeknownst to her. Their 
prank backfired as Salter 
actually ended up 
winning the election. 






SHIP 
SHAPE 


Garsett House on 
Princes Street, Norwich, 
NVZe Kore] Keversxe| WWanexelalciaaulein=Xe ml ial 
id arom Loldamer-laluUlavaUlylalemelanlel=las) 
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coast following the defeat of 
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It is also known as 
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H20s 


AND 1s 


In 1936, the Russian 
scientist Vladimir Lukyanov 
invented a computer that ran 
on water. Using a series of 
interconnected tubes, pipes 
and pumps, the Water 
Integrator heloed him solve 
partial differential 


r LONG ANSWER J} Those who head to County Cork, 
Ireland, and add their name to 
the millions who have kissed the Cloch na Blarnan 
(Blarney Stone) hope to be bestowed with eloquence, 
it is said. The only problem: the magical rock is set 
high up in the battlements of Blarney Castle and the 
only way to get your lips near enough is to hang 
upside down over a gap 27 metres above the ground. 
There have been many theories for the stone’s 
origins: did Scotland’s Robert the Bruce present 
it as a thank you for Irish help in the battle of 
Bannockburn? Was it hewn from Stonehenge? Or 
did crusaders bring it back from the Holy Land, 


believing it to be a biblical relic? Good stories; 

not possible, though. In 2014, geologists at the 
University of Glasgow studied a slither of the stone 
and concluded it was a type of limestone unique to 
southern Ireland. 

That leaves the tale of Cormac MacCarthy, King 
of Munster, who built the original castle. He called 
upon the goddess Cliodhna to help him plead his 
case in a lawsuit. She told him to kiss the first stone 
on his way to court, which he did and won the case 
with his eloquent arguments. MacCarthy then had 
that stone built into the castle’s parapet, although 
why so high up is anyone’s guess. 


equations. 






BRAINED 
uWatcmeol-t-)uame)mdare 
fifth-century BC Athenian 
playwright, Aeschylus, the 
‘father of tragedy’, could have 
easily fit into one of his plays. 
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Were Roman soldiers paid in salt? 


Ey) Yet another history anecdote that 


needs to be taken with a pinch of salt 


r LONG ANSWER J} One of those dogged historical titbits states that salt was so 
valuable in Roman times that legionnaires would take payment in 
the stuff instead of money. The story goes on that this is where the word salary comes 
from, stemming from the Latin salarium (the ‘sal’ bit meaning salt). 
There is just no reason to believe it to be true. It was something 
to add flavour to history, perhaps. 
How would it have worked? Were soldiers 
lugging around bags of salt everywhere 
, they marched? There is another theory 
‘ thal Lhey were given an allowance in 
order to buy sall, but even this may 
also be nothing more than an attempt 
to come up with a neat explanation 
for the etymological connection 
between salarium and salt. 











When was the . 
deadliest hailstorm? 


An episode of freak 
weather in 1888 remains a record killer 


LONG ANSWER | On 30 April 1888, Moradabad in 
saleyudalcrmempeleut-Woer-(em-Mele-tent-taCemJoveus 
in the weather. A storm struck with, according to the 
World Meteorological Organisation, hailstones the size of 
“goose eggs and oranges and cricket balls”, falling in such 
numbers that they formed piles of up to two feet. There 
were certainly too many to avoid. The death toll from the 
icy salvo was 246 people, making it the deadliest 
hailstorm in recorded history. They weren’t the largest 
hailstones, however: in 2018, hail rained down in Villas 
Carlos Paz, Argentina, measuring 9.3 inches across -— 
about the width of a basketball. 
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which dramatised the doomed 1840s expedition to find 
the Northwest Passage led by Sir John Franklin (inset) 


Who discovered the 
Northwest Passage? 


ere 


SH a-Wal'lin) of-¥¢ 
of ribs that 
American country 
music legend Johnny 
Cash broke after he fe fey 

into a fight with his 

[oX =} wi eX-j od (ed 

in 1981. 


SEI SL) it took the greatest failure in the centuries- 


old hunt for the secrets of the Passage to be unlocked 


COUN) From the late 15th 
century, the search 
for a navigable route connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans became an 
obsession for European sailors and 
explorers. For all the expeditions into the 
frozen expanse of the Arctic Archipelago, 
however, no one had succeeded to force 
open the Northwest Passage by the 
mid-19th century, and many perished 
in the attempts. The most infamous was 
British Royal Navy officer Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition with HMS Erebus 


and HMS Terror, which vanished in 1848 
and all 129 men perished. 

Yet from that tragedy, the solution 
emerged. One of the rescue missions, 
led by Irish polar explorer Robert 
McClure, discovered and traversed a 
passage on ship and sled. Then a few 
years later, Scottish surgeon John Rae, 
exploring by land, found another to the 
south. Some 50 years later, the entire 
Northwest Passage was finally navigated 
successfully, by Norwegian master of the 
cold Roald Amundsen, from 1903-06. 


UNDER-FEET-ED 
Members of the Desert 
Rats undergo a foot 
inspection, cl941. Long 
treks in loose hot sand 
could give troops 
significant injuries 


Chun 


How did the ‘blackout 
cake’ get its name? 


SHORT ANSWER Wartime blackouts offered 


a lightbulb moment for one New York bakery 


A ridiculously rich three-layered chocolate 
cake filled with chocolate pudding, frosting 
and cake crumbs on top: surely the name refers to 
what happens to anyone who eats a slice as they 
blackout into a sugar coma? Actually, it concerns the 
type of blackout common in World War II. 
The cake had been created at the New York 
bakery Ebinger’s, which opened in 1898, but 
the war offered a marketing opportunity. 
They started marketing their chocolately 
masterpiece as the Brooklyn blackout cake, 
since the neighbouring naval yard was a 
target for enemy bombers. New York had 
regular blackout drills, where the illuminations 


of skyscrapers, billboards and streets would be 
extinguished to protect ships heading into open water, 
leaving the city as dark as the darkest chocolate cake. 


_* 








How did the Desert 
Rats get their name? 


SHORT ANSWER 


Because the Desert Rats 


sounds cooler than the Jerboas 


The men 


They weren't the only rats 


Armoured Division in the British 
Army spent a lot of time in North 
Africa during World War II, so 
their nickname is not surprising. 
The idea came from the very top 
when the commander saw a 
jerboa, a type of hopping rodent, 
and thought it fit the desert- 
based division well. Soon, the 7th 
were calling themselves Desert 
Rats and wearing shoulder 
flashes depicting a red jerboa in 
a white circle. 


around, though. That nickname 
was also given to the Allied 
troops defending the Libyan port 
(0) id Ko) 0) atl em 01a) (0) e-1EhV ol MM OonKOn Va 
by the English-speaking Nazi 
propaganda broadcaster William 
Joyce (known as ‘Lord Haw- 
Haw’). For nearly eight months 
in 1941, thousands of Australian, 
Polish, British and Indian troops 
held off a brutal siege. When they 
heard Joyce call them the ‘Rats of 
Tobruk’, they adopted the name 
as a badge of honour. 
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NO ONE SAVES THE QUEEN | 

The Cult of Reason briefly “A - 
promoted militant atheism ‘ 
in Revolutionary France 
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HATE MESSAGE poe oes 
Racist signs ‘warning’ Bois : 





white South Africans of : vers 
black neacle wereincl A short-lived religion 
uncommon during the that believed there 
apartheid era was no god 
When did rtheid begin? LONG ANSWER Fiat 
e i apa el egi a ‘cult? and 
‘reason’ aren’t often seen together, 
) The governing party in postwar unless in the anarchic atmosphere 


of Revolutionary France. In 1793, 
the First Republic sponsored a new 
religion called the Cult of Reason 


South Africa passed laws that fully divided the country 


r LONG ANSWER J} Apartheid was a system of racial The Population Registration Act of 1950 classified to replace Catholicism, which they 
segregation in South Africa, all South Africans by racial group: Bantu (black), saw as part of the hated system 
where the white minority controlled and restricted coloured (mixed race) and white, with Asian added they had just overthrown. 


every aspect of life for the non-white majority. Itsend later. The Land Acts dictated where each group The religion was, first and 
was met with celebration - with such iconic images could live, with whites given 80 per cent of the land foremost, atheistic. Members 
as Nelson Mandela walking to freedom - by which and millions of non-whites forced to ‘resettle’ to believed in the attainment 
time apartheid had lasted almost half a century. townships. The non-white population had to carry of truth and liberty through 
Racial segregation in South Africa pre-existed passbooks - identification documents aimed to devotion not to God, but reason. 
apartheid, going back to 19th-century British and restrict movement — and marriage between races As part of a dechristianisation 
Dutch imperialist policies, but was institutionalised was completely forbidden. of France, churches 
when the National Party came to power in 1948 and Although apartheid was met with fierce were ransacked and 
passed laws to enforce political, economic and social opposition inside the country and widely transformed into 
discrimination. They called this system apartheid, condemned by the international community, it Temples of Reason, 
meaning ‘apartness’ in Afrikaans. persisted until the early 1990s. where festivals honoured 
jo)aviConxeyoyanvartalemer:labngon 
The Cult of Reason lasted 


What is a ‘thagomizer’ eg barely a year before being 


replaced by another, the 


: P i Cult of the Supreme Being, 
. : A Gary Larson comic which returned the idea that 
did what no dinosaur expert could » ibe : there was a god. Either way, 


Napoleon was unimpressed and 
4 


CULL) The distinctive, spiked © ait a sh did away with them both. 
tail of the dinosaur ae 


SEND US YOUR 
QUESTIONS 


Ei facebook.com/HistoryExtra 


Stegosaurus did not have a proper name until 
1982, when it became known as a thagomizer. 
However, the term wasn’t coined by a leading 
palaeontologist, but by American cartoonist 
Gary Larson. In one of Larson’s strips 
published that year, a caveman 


A STRANGE TAIL 
Gary Larson, known for his 
single-panel comic The 
Far Side, named a part 
of dino anatomy 


teacher in a prehistoric classroom 8 w twitter.com/HistoryExtra 
is shown pointing to a picture of ame ©) @HistoryExtra 
a Stegosaurus tail, telling his pe ov? 


students it is called a “thagomizer” 

in honour of “the late Thag Simmons”. 
While humans didn’t even live at the same time 
as the dinosaurs, experts liked the name and 
began using it. And they never stopped. 


“8 MORE Q&A ONLINE 


Visit historyextra.com for more 
astounding history mysteries. 
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Fateful encounter 


The Green Knight / In cinemas from Friday 6 August 


It’s a tale that in key respects follows beats 
familiar from superhero origin stories. But in 
writer-director David Lowery’s new film, the 
backdrop isn’t contemporary and doesn’t involve 
a fateful laboratory mishap. Instead, we’re in the 
mythical realm of Camelot, where the arrival 

of a giant green-skinned traveller provokes a 
headstrong young knight. 

Accepting the challenge of landing a blow 
against this mysterious stranger, Arthur’s nephew, 
Gawain, springs into action while older and 
wiser knights hold back, only to find his taunting 
adversary has eldritch recuperative powers. 
Worse, Gawain has struck a bargain that means he 
has, quite literally, to prepare to put his own neck 
on the line a year hence. 

Based on an epic poem dating from the 14th 
century, the story of Sir Gawain is one of the best 
known and best loved of the Arthurian chivalric 
tales, its popularity given a fillip when it was 


The Green Knight stars Oscar-nominated 
actor Dev Patel as Sir Gawain - one of the 
central figures of Arthurian legend 


avid LOWerY's long-awaited 
fantasy epicreatures @ whole 
NOSt OT ghosts and TENN ES 
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translated for a mass readership by 
JRR Tolkien in 1925. Familiarity has 
done little to lessen its power. Here is 
a coming-of-age story that also 
deals with our relationship with 
nature and with how the privileged 
need to learn humility if they’re to 
find the wisdom needed to lead. 

“(The story] was written in the 
14th century and yet it feels entirely 
modern,” Lowery (whose The Old 
Man & The Gun earned an Golden 
Globe nomination for Robert Redford) 
has noted. Only in 
grappling with the 


text of the poem, he added, did 
he begin to realise just how 
complex it really was. 

Still, don’t expect an overly 
worthy adaptation. Instead, 
Lowery’s cinematic version, 
“an interpretation of the text” 
but also a “conversation with it”, 
promises CGI spectacle, a talking 
fox and, as Gawain, British actor 
Dev Patel displaying the same wit 
and charm he also 
brought to Armando 

Iannucci’s The 

Personal History of 
David Copperfield, 
in 2019. 


Ralph Ineson (The 

Witch, Chernobyl 

plays the film’s 
title character 


ALAMY X3 
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Sophie Okonedo (right, centre) joins the main cast of 
Britannia as the wife of General Aulus Plautius 


Chloé Delanney (main) is among the new 
additions to Ghosts, which sees a young 
couple (played by Charlotte Ritchie and Kiell 
Smith-Bynoe, below) try to live Side-by- 
side with some troublesome spooks 


(©) jaunted house 


Ghosts / BBC One and 
BBC iPlayer, 9 August 


MONUMENTAL TELEVISION X3, SKY UK LTD X1, STORYVAULT X2, GETTY X3, BETTMANN X1 


For those who have yet to sample the delights of 
Ghosts, which is returning for a third series, it’s 

an ensemble comedy that rests on a beautifully 
simple premise. First, a young couple, Alison and 
Mike, inherit crumbling Button House from an 
aged relative. Ignoring their lawyer’s sage advice to 
sell the property, the couple move in and decide to 
renovate it instead. 

But Button House is filled with bickering ghosts, as 
Alison discovers when, after a fall from a window and 
a spell in a coma, she becomes able to see and hear 
these spirits. With everyone, as in all the best sitcoms, 
stuck in the same locale — Alison and Mike because of 
financial reasons, the ghosts because that’s the nature 
of their respective afterlives - all concerned have to 
learn to get along. 

Written and performed by many of the cast 
members of Horrible Histories, Ghosts has a similarly 
irreverent attitude to the past. So it is that we meet 
the likes of caveman Robin, failed Romantic poet 
Thomas Thorne and Julian Fawcett, a Conservative MP 
seemingly doomed to manifest for eternity without 
his trousers following a sex scandal. 

Specific details about the new shows were still a 
little sketchy as BBC History Revealed went to press, 
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Laurence Rickard returns to the 
series as ‘Headless’ Humphrey 


but in the land of the living, Alison and Mike have 
plans to open a guest house. But that’s to reckon 
without an unexpected visitor “who arrives with 
a life-changing revelation”. Alison is assailed by 
doubts, shared by some but by no means all of her 


ghostly companions. Newbies can catch up with the 


first two series via BBC iPlayer. 


Rebel alliance 


Britannia / 
Sky Atlantic, August 


Shot through with a gleeful 
hallucinatory quality that’s hard 

to resist, Britannia imagines life 

as it may have played out in the 
years following the Roman invasion 
of Britain in AD 43. To judge by 

a show co-created by acclaimed 
playwright Jez Butterworth, this 
was a time when Britain was in 

a state of flux. 

Then again, how could it be 
otherwise at a point when the 
forces of the empire, led by General 
Aulus Plautius (David Morrissey) 
are struggling to subdue a land 
populated by warring Celtic tribes 
and druids with a fondness for 
altered states? 

In the third series, Cait (Eleanor 
Worthington Cox) continues to 
build a rag-tag rebel alliance against 

the invaders from the south. Her 

fatc, it secms, is incxorably bound 
up with the fate of a war-torn 
land. elsewhere, Veran (Mackenzie 
Crook) visits the underworld, 
where he sees the future. 


Muriel McKay’s family appeal 

for information regarding her 
whereabouts, 1970. The housewife 
was kidnapped after being mistaken 
for Rupert Murdoch’s spouse 


y+ 





@) Literary journeys 


Write Around the World with Richard E Grant / 
BBC Four, Tuesday 3 August 


where he finds time to 
dine with fellow actor 
Carol Drinkwater 


Restless, expansive and genuinely curious about subjects 
that pique his interest, actor Richard E Grant is good 
company when he plays himself. Which is precisely what 
he does for a new series that combines two of Grant’s 
passions: books and travel. 

In each of the three episodes, Grant heads to 
Mediterranean destinations that down the years have 
inspired writers. He begins in southern Italy. In Pompeii, 
this means wandering ancient remains while clutching 
a copy of Robert Harris’ thriller named after the town 
and set around the time of the eruption of Vesuvius, 
in AD 79. Further south along the Amalfi coast, he 
also stops at Positano, where Patricia Highsmith once 
watched “a solitary young man” walk along the beach 
and created her most famous character, the cold- 
hearted serial killer Tom Ripley. 

The second episode takes Grant to southern France. 
On the Riviera, he sees a dazzling coastline that 
has featured in the fiction of many famous writers, 
including F Scott Fitzgerald, whose final novel Tender 
is the Night was set there. In Grasse, the setting for 
one of his favourite books, Patrick Siiskind’s Perfume: 
The Story of a Murderer, Grant tries his hand at 
making scent. 

The final episode sees Grant explore southern Spain. 
Perhaps inevitably, Ernest Hemingway, who had a 
passion for bullfighting and wrote about the country’s 
civil war in For Whom the Bell Tolls, looms large. The 
more modest but no less powerful autobiographical 
writing of Laurie Lee, whose As I Walked Out One 
Midsummer Morning details his travels in the Iberian 
Peninsula, also features. 
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Richard visits southern Italy, where 
Robert Harris found inspiration for 
his bestselling 2003 novel, Pompeii 


Kidnap and murder 


The Wimbledon Kidnapping / 
Sky Documentaries, August 






























Arthur Road in Wimbledon is leafy and prosperous, located conveniently 
close to the All England Lawn Tennis & Croquet Club, but otherwise 
unremarkable. Yet as 1969 gave way to 1970, this was the sight of a horrific 
crime, the kidnap of Australian-born housewife Muriel McKay, who was 
never seen again, and whose body was never recovered. 

As to why she was taken, this was seemingly down to mistaken identity. 


Her abductors’ real target was Anna Murdoch, wife of newspaper tycoon 
Rupert, who had recently published The Sun and News of the World. 
Nevertheless, in the wake of Muriel’s kidnapping, a caller who identified 
himself as ‘M3° demanded a payment of £1m, and there were even 
unsuccessful attempts to deliver part of the cash. 
Two Indo-Trinidadian brothers, Arthur and Nizamodeen Hosein, 


featuring testimony from one of those at the centre of 
events, looks back at a case that 
has much to say about Britain at 
this time. 


A 1969 photograph of Muriel McKay, 
along with mugshots of Arthur and 
Nizamodeen Hosein, who were later 
convicted of her murder 


The star’s travels also 
take him to France, 


McKay was the wife of Alick McKay, a senior executive with News Limited. 


were ultimately convicted of Muricl’s murdcr. ‘his onc-off documentary, 






Hermann Goring and other 
top Nazis were finally 
brought to justice at the 

Nuremberg Trials 
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FRIENDS OF WOMBWELL CEMETERY, RECTORY LANE CEMETERY, STEVE HANNA, GETTY X 2, ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST, ALAMY X3 


Observe a traditional graveside 
Victorian picnic at Rectory Lane 
Cemetery in Berkhamsted 


~ 











At Wombwell G emetery 
in barnsleyexplore 
4nUSUal TUNerary 
prACuCeS GOWN the lvears 


Watch brave knights battle 
it out at Sorbie Tower 


European Heritage Days 


Throughout September, England: heritageopendays. 
org.uk, Wales: cadw.gov.wales, Scotland: doorsopendays.org.uk, 
Northern Ireland: communities-ni.gov.uk/historic-environment 








As part of this year’s European Heritage Days how the cathedral’s herb 

initiative, hundreds of historic sites across the garden has been used over 

UK - including many places that are normally the centuries to grow both 

off-limits to the general public - will be letting food and medicines, while 

visitors take a look behind the scenes. Known at Wombwell Cemetery in 

locally as Heritage Open Days in England, Open Barnsley, people can uncover 

Doors in Wales, Doors Open Days in Scotland the unusual dining traditions that have been explore in Northern Ireland, too, with the likes 

and European Heritage Open Days in Northern carried out alongside graves around the world - of Belfast City Cemetery and Ulster American 

Ireland, all four nations’ programmes will be from pagan feasts to Victorian picnics. Folk Park joining in with the festivities. 

filled with events for families to enjoy, both in There isn’t an overall theme for Scotland’s Details of events in Wales were not available 

person and online. events, but there are numerous highlights on at the time we went to press, but previous Open 
The theme for England is ‘Edible England’, offer throughout the country, with the ruins of Doors programmes have seen venues such 

highlighting the country’s culinary heritage Sorbie Tower - once the site of a Pictish fort - as Neath Abbey, Hafoty Medieval House and 

and regional specialities, and exploring the role set to host battle re-enactments, and Jedburgh Blaenavon Ironworks all welcoming visitors. 

that food has played throughout English history. Abbey scheduled to hold tours of its unusual For the latest schedules, check the individual 

Visitors to Norwich will be able to discover architecture. There’s a wealth of attractions to festival websites provided above. 
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Prince Philip’s coronation attire 
will form part of the display 


Prince Philip: A Celebration 


Until 20 September at Windsor Castle and until 31 October 
at the Palace of Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh, rct.uk 


To celebrate the life of the late Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, the Royal Collection 
Trust is putting on exhibitions at Windsor Castle and the Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
both exploring the Duke’s childhood, World War II naval career and long-serving role 
as consort to Queen Elizabeth II. 

The Duke’s keen interests in areas such as sport, science and conservation will be 
reflected in the display, while items such as the robe and coronet he wore during his 
wife’s 1953 coronation at Westminster Abbey will also be available for visitors to see 
up close. Entry to the exhibition is included in the cost of admission to both palaces. 


Gloucester History Festival 


4-19 September, Gloucester, 
gloucesterhistoryfestival.co.uk 


Gloucester’s annual history festival will be returning this September for 
a fortnight filled with talks and events. 
Centred around the theme of ‘Frontiers 
and Pioneers’, highlights from the 
programme include a discussion with 
Dermot Turing, nephew of codebreaker 
Alan Turing, plus talks from author 
Alison Weir on queens of the crusades 
and festival president Janina Ramirez 
on female deities. Visit the above link to 
view the full schedule. 


The cathedral city of Gloucester 
will host historians including Alison 
Weir (left) and Janina Ramirez (right) 






















Courage & Devotion 


Until 12 March 2022, 
The Atkinson, Southport, theatkinson.co.uk 


After the Nazi invasion of Poland in 1939, thousands of 
Polish servicemen 
fled to France and 
Britain to fight for 
their homeland; by 
the end of World 
War II, nearly 20,000 
Poles were serving 

in the RAF and the 
Polish Air Force 
within Great Britain. 
Polish airmen also 
made a significant 
contribution to the 
Battle of Britain, 
with 145 Polish 
fighter pilots taking 
to the skies to help 
defeat the Germans Polish servicemen made up a significant 
during the summer part of the RAF during World War Il 
and autumn of 1940. 

To celebrate the efforts of those who served, The 
Atkinson arts centre in Southport is putting on a free 
exhibition, telling the stories of Polish personnel based 
at nearby RAF Woodvale, which opened in December 
1941. Home to the 308 Krakowski and several other Polish 
fighter squadrons, the airmen were tasked with helping to 
defend Merseyside, which had been damaged during the 
Liverpool Blitz earlier that year. 

As well as artefacts connected to the airmen themselves, 
the exhibition also includes a scale model of a Spitfire Vb 
AB273, created by paper sculptor Suhail Shaikh. 





West Indian Soldier 


Until 31 October, 
National Army Museum, London, nam.ac.uk 


Men and women from the West Indies have been serving with 
the British Army for generations, but their stories - including 
tales of heroism during both world wars - have often been 
overlooked. Running until 31 October, a new exhibition at 

the National Army Museum aims to redress this balance, 
exploring the shared military heritage between the UK and the 
Caribbean over the past 300 years. Packed with items, artefacts 
on display include a rare portrait of a private soldier in the 

8th West Indian Regiment, 


dating back to 1804. I, 
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“ A Brief History of Britain’s “ 
®W Weirdest, Unluckiestana © 
. Most Outrageous MPs = 
8 we) 
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BweeUvy eye ey! 


Honourable Misfits: A Brief History 
of Britain’s Weirdest, Unluckiest 


and Most Outrageous MPs 


By Marie le Conte 
John Murray, £14.99, hardback, 224 pages 


While Britain’s current parliament arguably has its share of oddballs - of all 
political persuasions - few compare to the gallery of unusual personalities on 
offer in this compendium of potted biographies. One MP enjoyed hunting in the 
nude; another refused to catch sight of, much less interact with, his household 
staff. Some of the tales capture a peculiarly British eccentricity, while others offer 
revealing glimpses into shifting social trends and political concerns across 700 
years of history. 
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A Brief History of 
Motion: From the 
Wheel, to the Car, to 
What Comes Next 


By Tom Standage 
Bloomsbury, £20, hardback, 272 pages 


From rudimentary wheels to the prospect 
of self-driving cars, human progress is 
intrinsically bound up with the desire to 

get there faster. This thematic history charts 
the pioneers and driving forces behind 

this seemingly unstoppable momentum, 
offering new insights into the profound 
ways in which 
automobiles and 
their forerunners 
have moulded the 
world we know 
today - from city 
planning and 
environmentalism, 
to working and 
shopping. 


Hidden Heritage: 
Rediscovering Britain’s 


Lost Love of the Orient 


By Fatima Manji 
Chatto & Windus, £20, hardback, 304 pages 


Unpicking the complex, contradictory ways 
in which the history of the UK is intertwined 
with that of the Islamic world, this nuanced 
and often poignant book adds new colour 
and dimension to discussions about Britain’s 
imperial past. Taking a series of artefacts 

as starting points, writer and broadcaster 
Fatima Manji travels to a diverse array of 
locations, including stately homes and 
botanical gardens, to reveal new facets to 
well-worn national stories. 


Hidden 
Heritage 


Fatima Manji 
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The Great Imperial War 
1931-1945 





Blood and Ruins: 
The Great Imperial War, 
1931-1945 


By Richard Overy 
Allen Lane, £40, hardback, 1,040 pages 


Recasting World War II as the logical 
continuation of decades of imperial growth 
and territorial ambition, this weighty new 
exploration of the conflict is expansive in its 
geographical and chronological scope. Yet it 
never loses sight of the very human cost of 
that ambition, from the troops on the front 
line to the civilians caught up in a struggle for 
international power. Clocking in at more than 
a thousand pages, this is a weighty, important 
take from a leading author in the field. 


SOUNDS 


Time Travels: 
Legends 


bit.ly/TimeTravelsPod98 


BBC Radio Scotland’s Time Travels series 
celebrates the myriad of fascinating stories 
from Scottish history, and it’s now available 
as a podcast. This recent episode is typically 
entertaining fare, calling on guests to explore 
subjects including the nation’s long-running 
fascination with ghosts and the exploits of 
pirates and raiders across the centuries. 


The Making of 


Oliver Cromwell 


By Ronald Hutton 
Yale University Press, £25, hardback, 400 pages 


More than 300 years on, Oliver Cromwell 
remains one of history’s most well-known 
figures — the only non-royal ever to hold 
the position of Lord Protector of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Yet how much do 

we really know about this soldier and 
statesman, a devout Puritan who was 
unafraid to use force and ruthlessness 

to achieve his aims? Historian and TV 
presenter Ronald Hutton offers a compelling 
profile of the 
civil war leader 
whose actions 

— including his 
conquest of 
Ireland - remain 
controversial. 


The Making of 
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In Our Time: 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
bit.ly/ShakespearePod98 


“Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day?” 
So begins one of the most famous works in 
English literature - Shakespeare’s Sonnet 18. 
He composed 154 such poems but, unlike his 
plays, they failed to reach a wide audience 
during his lifetime. Melvyn Bragg and guests 
discuss why this might have been, shining 
light on less familiar gems along the way. 
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The Nile: A New History of 


the World’s Greatest River 


By Terje Tvedt 
IB Tauris, £30, hardback, 432 pages 


Explorer and polymath Terje Tvedt embarks 
upon a historical tour of the Nile and the role it 
has played in Africa’s cultures and civilisations 
across the centuries. He’s an engaging, 
idiosyncratic guide, charting the ways in which 
the river has shaped everything from culture 
and agriculture to empire and religion. Packed 
with surprising detours and larger-than-life 
characters, it’s both a fascinating study of a 
specific region and an illuminating look at the 
relationship between humans and the physical 
world we inhabit. 
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Healthcare 
before the NHS 


bit.ly/NHSPod98 


The ongoing coronavirus pandemic has 
tested Britain’s NHS like never before - and 
made heroes out of those on its front lines. 
But what kind of care might you have 
received before the National Health Service 
was founded in 1948? Historian Barry Doyle 
looks back at the experiences of patients and 
doctors in this interview from July 2021. 
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HISTORICAL FICTION... 


RIZZIO 
By Denise Mina 
2 September 2021, Polygon, £10 


Denise Mina’s new novel examines the 
murder of David Rizzio, the Italian-born 
private secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots, Z 


who was stabbed by a gang of nobles i a be 


—_ 






in March 1566. Orchestrated by Mary’s 


husband, Lord Darnley, the frenzied attack ) f 
arguably sparked the chain of events that 4 
led to the queen’s downfall. 4 . 


The book is the first in Polygon’s new 
Darkland Tales series, which offers 
retellings of stories from Scottish history 
by contemporary writers. The next two 
instalments will focus on the North Berwick 
witch trials of 1590 and the flight of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie from Culloden in 1746. 





Excerpt 


The story begins on the evening of 
9 March 1566 in the queen’s supper 
room at the Palace of Holyrood 


Mary, Queen of Scots is six months pregnant, warm 
and young. She is hosting a supper for her friends 
in a small turret room on the second floor of the 
James V Tower, just off her bedroom. 

Every day brings her closer to safe. 

Edinburgh is cold, but spring flickers at the corner 
of the eyes. The light has started to change: grey is 
giving way to blue, the days are longer, the rain feels 
less spiteful. The hint of renewal is echoed in Mary’s 
body. Her breasts are full, her cheeks are flush with 
extra blood, her long slim body is slowly forming 
into an S. 

New life is coming. 

She doesn’t know that, right now, half the nobles of 
Scotland are downstairs, silently storming her Palace. 
They are skittering around in the dark, two hundred 
of them, crowding the entrances and overwhelming 
the guards. They’ve already confiscated all the Keys 
and secured the gates. At this very moment, as she 
raises a morsel of meat to her mouth, Lord Ruthven 
and his man Henry Yair are taking the stairs to 
Darnley’s apartments on the floor below Mary’s. 

No one in the supper room hears anything over 
their kindly chat. 
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Test your history knowledge to solve our prize puzzle 
- and you could win a fantastic new book 


ERE Bee 
SERRE BE 


ACROSS 

1. Territory purchased by the 
US in 1867 (6) 

5 Inthe Old Testament, one of 
three men thrown into a fiery 
furnace (8) 

9 Welsh town once nicknamed 
Tinopolis (8) 

10 Ninth-century king of the 
Anglo-Saxons, known as ‘the 
Great’ (6) 

T1_ Figure from folklore who 
peeked at Lady Godiva (7,3) 

12 JArthur _ (1888-1972), 
flour magnate and film 
producer (4) 

13. Historic Lincolnshire 

festival (4,4) 

16 __siof St Louis, plane flown by 
Charles Lindbergh (6) 

17 See 21 

19 Madeleine ___ (61937), 
Prague-born US politician (8) 
21/17 Personal assistant to 

a high-ranking officer or 

official (4-2-4) 

22 North African city on the site 
of ancient Anfa (10) 

25 Enslaved woman accused of 
witchcraft in Salem in 1692 (6) 
26 ‘Your ___’, traditional 
honorific for a female peer (8) 
27 Ideology associated with 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Betty 
Friedan and Angela Davis (8) 
28 See 14 Down 


DOWN 


2 French city, historically part 
of Flanders (5) 

3 Ancient Turkish city on the 
Black Sea (5) 

4 Host city of the 1996 
Olympic Games (7) 

5 The__, 2004 biopic of 
Howard Hughes (7) 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents (inc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Co London Ltd employees or contractors, and 
anyone connected with the competition or their direct 
family members. By entering, participants agree to be 
bound by these terms and conditions and that their 
name and county may be released if they win. Only one 
entry per person. 
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Set by Richard Smyth 


6 Dutch humanist scholar 
(1466-1536) (7) 

7 Queen of the 18th dynasty of 
ancient Egypt (9) 

8 London borough, known for 
its maritime history (9) 

14/28 14th-century work by 
Dante Alighieri (3,6,6) 

15 Maori house or lodge (9) 

18 Latin for ‘| have sinned’ (7) 
19 Third son of the biblical 
king David (7) 

20 Nickname of the Haitian 
dictator Jean-Claude 

Duvalier (4,3) 

23 State of India, known for 

its tea and silk (5) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How to 
Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be 
considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must 
supply full name, address and daytime phone number. 
Immediate Media Company (publishers of BBC History 
Revealed) will only ever use personal details for the 
purposes of administering this competition, and will 
not publish them or provide them to anyone without 
permission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy 
Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy. 
The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 





24 Julia__——s (1912-2004), 
US cook and food writer (5) 


drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and 
number of winners will be as shown on the Crossword 
page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not 
be transferable. Immediate Media Company London 
Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence 
relating to the competition will be entered into. The 
winners will be notified by post within 28 days of 

the close of the competition. The name and county 

of residence of the winners will be published in the 
magazine within two months of the closing date. 

If the winner is unable to be contacted within one 





Pirates: Fact and Fiction 
by David Cordingly and John Falconer 


HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to BBC History Revealed, 
September 2021 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester, LE94 OAA or email them to 
september2021@historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 
by noon on 1 October 2021. 


By entering, participants agree to be bound 

by the terms and conditions shown in the box 
below. Immediate Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
BBC History Revealed, would love to keep you 
informed by post or telephone of special offers 
and promotions from the Immediate Media 

Co Group. Please write ‘Do Not Contact IMC’ if 
you prefer not to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to receive this 
information by email, please write your email 
address on the entry. You may unsubscribe from 
receiving these messages at any time. For more 
about the Immediate Privacy Policy, 

see the box below. 

Branded BBC titles are licensed from or 
published jointly with BBC Studios (the 
commercial arm of the BBC). Please tick here 

if you'd like to receive regular newsletters, 
special offers and promotions from BBC Studios 
by email. Your information will be handled in 
accordance with the BBC Studios privacy policy: 
bbcstudios.com/privacy 
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month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company 
London Limited reserves the right to offer the prize to 
a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company London Limited reserves 
the right to amend these terms and conditions or to 
cancel, alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if 
deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances 
arise outside of its control. The promotion is subject 
to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
Company London Limited 
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Claims that the black smudge 
on Titanic’s hull (circled) is 

evidence of fire damage are 
false, says expert Tim Maltin 


» ’ 
’ 


FIRE AND ICE 

With reference to the essential 
guide to Titanic July 2021), 

I thought it would have covered the 
many other conspiracy theories 
that have surrounded the sinking, 
especially the discovery of an 
album of previously unseen Titanic 
photographs and the suggestion that 
the ship departed Southampton 
with a fire in the hold that they 
failed to extinguish. Was there 
actually a fire, or is this just a myth? 
Brian Joel, Berkshire 


Having read the July issue’s guide to 
Titanic, I was surprised to find that 
no mention was made of the fact 
that the ship had left Southampton 
with a fire raging in at least one of 
the coal bunkers. The passengers 
were not told about this. Had they 
been told, how many of them 
would have stayed on board? 
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The fire had not been 
extinguished by the time the ship 
reached the location of the iceberg. 
There is reputable thought that the 
fire would have severely buckled 
the bulkheads, causing more of 
them to fail and thus letting in more 
water. It has also been suggested 
that the reason Captain Smith 
did not slow the ship as it passed 
through the iceberg region is that, 
if he had, the ship would have run 
out of coal before reaching New 
York. The fire was mentioned at 
both inquiries but, astonishingly, 
was dismissed as not being relevant 
to the sinking. There also seems 
to have been attempts to suppress 
disclosure of the fire. 

Steve Fowell, by email 


Editor says: 
Many thanks for your comments. 
Unfortunately, we didn’t have space 


WHAT IF THE VIKINGS HAD 


NEVER 
BIBIC] LEFT HOME? 
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The tragic story of the ‘UNSif ’ shi 
sinkabl 
- from Slipway to seabed poi 





PLUS O&A: When did we Start Saying 


to cover all of the many conspiracy 
theories and myths surrounding 
Titanic in our essential guide. 
However, since several readers have 
written in about the fire, we went 
back to Titanic expert Tim Maltin and 
asked him to clarify... 


Tim says: 

A few years ago, it was claimed 
that a photograph from an album 
discovered in Belfast shows smoke 
damage or soot on the outside of 
Titanic’s hull (see image above). It 
is true that a coal bunker fire had 
started in Belfast on Titanic at its 
‘E’ watertight bulkhead, and that 
this burned for four days before 
eventually being extinguished by 
Titanic’s crew on Saturday 13 April 
1912, only one day before its fatal 
collision with an iceberg. But a 
careful comparison of the plans of 
Titanic with the photograph shows 
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that the mark on the photograph 
appears at Titanic bulkheads ‘C’ 
and ‘D’, not ‘E’, where we know 
from witness testimony the fire 
actually was. 

The smudge on the photograph 
is in fact exactly that: a smudge 
on the photograph. Professional 
photograph analysts call these 
‘artefacts’, as they do not relate to 
what was actually seen at the time. 
This smudge was most likely caused 
during the development of the glass 
plate negative, which was used to 
take photographs at this time. 

The fire did slightly damage 
Titanic’s watertight bulkhead ‘EF’, 
but this was not a critical factor 
in the tragedy, where a single 
open porthole had a much greater 
impact on the speed of Titanic’s 
sinking. And there were dozens of 
open ports on Titanic as it slipped 
beneath the waves. 
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Discover the bloody events of the French Revolution in 
our essential guide - from the fall of the monarchy, to the 
horrors of the guillotine 
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WORLD WAR I’S MOST INGENIOUS POW ESCAPE? 10 UNDERWATER 
CITIES THE LONDON BEER FLOOD SPOTLIGHT ON: CATHERINE DE MEDIC! 
WHAT IF THE AZTECS HAD DEFEATED THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORS? 
AND MUCH MORE... 











CROSSWORD WINNERS CONTACT US 


The three lucky winners of the Fi facebook.com/HistoryExtra W twitter.com/HistoryExtra (9) @HistoryExtra 
crossword from issue 95 are: 
x EMAIL US: haveyoursay@historyrevealed.com 
L Corbitt, Darlington =" ORPOST: Have Your Say, BBC History Revealed, Immediate Media, 
J Cox, Bearsted Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol, BS1 4ST 


T Thomas, East Dene SUBSCRIPTION ENQUIRIES: 

T PHONE: 03330 162 116 

& EMAIL VIA: www.buysubscriptions.com/contactus 

=" OR POST: BBC History Revealed, PO Box 3320, 3 Queensbridge, Northampton, NN4 7BF 


Congratulations! You’ve each 
won a copy of Princes of the 


Renaissance EDITORIAL ENQUIRIES: 0117 927 9009 

Please note, due to Covid-19, we = fel OVERSEAS: In the US/Canada you can contact us at: 
will be unable to post your prize Immediate Media, PO Box 401, Williamsport, PA 17703, USA 
until we are working in the office TH PHONE: Toll-free 888-941-5623 


once more. Please bear with us! GJ EMAIL VIA: immediatemedia@buysubscriptions.com 
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SETTLING IN 1937 


A group of young Basque refugees are gifted toys in Bolton (now part of Greater Manchester), having been evacuated from 

their homes during the Spanish Civil War. Around 4,000 children — most of them from Spain’s Basque region — arrived in Britain 

in total, and were taken to North Stoneham Camp near Southampton before being transported to different parts of the country. 
The conflict had begun in 1936 when an alliance of rightwing political groups, known as the Nationalists, launched an 

insurrection against Spain’s democratically elected Republican government. The war would end in 1939 with an estimated 

500,000 people dead and Nationalist leader General Francisco Franco seizing power as a dictator. 
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LIMITED TO 334 PIECES 


OWN A PIECE OF WORLD HISTORY 


RECYCLED FROM A 1944 SPITFIRE AIRCRAFT 











In the Spring of 1945, a Spitfire aircraft crashed on the Russian 
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The RJM BLUEBIRD honors the design principles of the legendary “a 
Spitfire aircraft. In addition to this it features a blue sunburst dialand 
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truly unique timepieces. Every single timepiece incorporates recycled parts from the salvaged icon. 








Beginning his astonishing 
biography at the moment most 
turn away, bestselling historian 
Andrew Lownie reveals the 
dramatic lives of the Windsors 
post-abdication. ‘This is a story 
of a Royal shut out by his family 
and forced into exile, of the 
Nazi attempts to recruit the 
Duke to their cause, and of why 
atoms D hel comm @ioductasloy ate) miaate 
Bahamas, tried to shut down an 
investigation into the murder of 
a close friend. It is a story of a 
couple obsessed with their status, 
financially exploiting their 
position and manipulating the 
media to portray themselves as 
victims. 


Drawing upon hitherto 
unexplored archives, Lownie 
shows how their glittering, brittle 
world was riddled with treachery 
and betrayal, and why the Royal 
family never forgave the Duke 
for choosing love over duty. 
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Available from your local Waterstones 


or Waterstones.com 


